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The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
ability of good and poor readers in grade five to recognize the form 
of derived words where morphophonemic alternation occurs but 
orthographic consistency exists. A 2 x 2 x U factorial design was 
used to investigate the effects of reading ability, word reality 
(real and pseudo) , and mode of presentation for stimuli and response 
Items (oral and written) . Five subjects were assigned to each of the 
sixteen cells, with an equal number of males and females represented 
in the categories of good readers and poor readers. Target words were 
placed in sentence contexts within the purported vocabulary size of 
the subjects. Theme forms of the target word were presented ora31y or 
visually to fit as slot-fillers in the first sentence which was read 
aloud. A second sentence was read aloud with a slot indicated for the 
position of the derived form of the target word. Subjects were asked 
to select one of four alternatives, depicted orally or visually 
depending upon cell, to correctly occupy the indicated slot. A 
pattern was revealed, suggesting that good readers can more ably 
recognize the underlying forms of words than poor readers, when 
surface structures are related, these differences between good and 
poor readers diminish. (Author/WR) 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



The Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning focuses on contributing to a better understanding of coeni- 
tive learning by children and youth and to the improvement of related 
educational practices. The strategy for research and development is 
comprehensive. • it includes basic research to generate new knowl- 
edge about the conditions and processes of learning and about the 
processes of instruction, and the subsequent development of research- 
based instructional materials, many of which are designed for use by 
teachers and others for use by students. These materials are tested 
and refined in school settings. Throughout these operations behav- 
ioral scientists, curriculum experts, academic scholars, and school 
people interact, insuring that the results of Center activities are 
based soundly on knowledge of subject matter and cognitive learning 
and that they are applied to the improvement of educational practice. 

This Technical Report is from the Individually Guided Instruc- 
tion in Elementary Reading Project in Program 2. General objectives 
of the Program are to establish rationale and strategy for developing 
instructional systems, to identify sequences of concepts and cogni- 
tive skills, to identify or develop instructional materials associa^ed 
with the concepts and cognitive skills, and to generate new knowl- 
edge about instructional procedures. Contributing to these Program 
objectives, the Reading Project staff, in cooperation with area 
teachers, prepared a scope and sequence statement of reading skills 
for the elementary school as a first step in the development of an 
instructional program. From this outline, assessment procedures 
and group placement tests have been developed, and existing in- 
structional materials have been keyed to the outline. Research is 
conducted to refine the program and to generate new knowledge which 
will be incorporated into the system. 
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Abstract 



The primary purpose of this study was to investigate the ability of 
good and poor readers in grade five to recognize the form of derived 
words where mo rpho phonemic alternation occurs but orthographic consistency 
exists. Drawing primarily upon the theoretical frameworks of Chomsky and 
Halle, Venezky, and MacDonald, the study focused upon the psychological 
validity of phonological and reading competence models. 

A 2 X 2 X 4 factorial design was used to investigate the effects of 
reading ability (good and poor), word reality (real and pseudo) , and mode 
of presentation for stimuli and response items (oral and written). Five 
subjects were assigned by random to each of the sixteen cells, with an 
equal number of males and females represented in the categories of good 
readers and poor readers. Target words were placed in sentence contexts 
within the purported vocabulary size of the subjects. Theme forms of the 
target word were presented orally or visually to fit as slot-fillers in the 
first sentence which was read to the subjects aloud. A second sentence 
was read aloud with a slot indicated for the position of the derived form 
of the target word. Subjects were asked to select one of four alternatives 
depicted orally or visually depending upon cell, to correctly occupy the ' 
indicated slot. 

Target words were represented by 110 items exemplifying twenty-two 
phonemic changes'. The changes included both consonant and vowel alter- 
nations where primary stress is constant and vowel alternations where 
primary stress patterns shift. 

An analysis of the data by planned comparisons revealed that good 
readers performed significantly better (£ < .05) than poor readers ou the 
oral-oral, oral-visual, visual-oral, and visual-visual tasks. Per- 
formance on real words was significantly better (£ < .05) than on pseudo 
words on the oral-oral, visual-oral, and oral-visual tasks. Conventional 
orthography was selected as correct significantly more often (p < .05) than 
phonemic approximation spellings in the oral-visual task by good readers- 
this was not true for poor readers. Significant interaction occurred 
between the factors of reading ability (poor) and mode of representation 
(visual-visual). 

A pattern was revealed suggesting that good readers can more ably 
recognize the underlying forms of words than poor readers. When surface 
structures are related these differences between good and poor readers 
diminish . 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION, BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 0? THE STUDY 

Introduction 

Reading is not; an isolated, independent act. The 
learner must draw upon both his tacit knowledge of the 
rules of language and the representation of that language 
by conventional symbols. The degree to which these two 
gross variables contribute to good reading is unclear. 
On one hand, comprehensive comparisons of normative 
language performance with reading performance are infrequent 
to date; on the other hand, most studies dealing with the 
orthography are considered in terms of phonics rules 
rather than in relation to the language performance of 
the reader himself. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
abilities of good and poor readers to recognize the form 
of derived words where inorphophonemic alternation occurs 
but orthographic constancy exists. Recent models of 
linguistic (Chomsky and Halle, 1968; Venezky, 1970b) and 
reading (MacDonald, 1969a) competence point to regular 
phonological rules which are reflected in the tasks. 
Normative performance data which may reflect the 
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developmental acquisition of such competence is nonexistent. 
It is with this exploratory aspect in mind that this srudy 
is undertaken. 

The tasks to be performed were selected to provide 
the analysis of data reflecting both word reality and 
modality of decoding and encoding. Hence, both real words 
and pseudo words were incorporated in the design, as well 
as the four stimulus and response patterns available with 
oral and visual word representation, oral-oral, oral- 
visual, visual-oral, and visual-visual. 



Considerable effort has been directed toward an assess- 
ment of the "regularity" of English and its effects on 
readers. Historically, attention has focused on the 
grapheme-phoneme correspondences (Berquist, 196?; Carroll, 
1969; Hodges and Hudorf, 1965), the resulting aspects of 
which have led to several repercussions in the field of 
reading: 1) the publication of "linguistic" texts empha- 
sizing minimal pairs, and 2) the notion that "cracking the 
code" is best undertaken via an early phonic approach 
(Chall, 1967). Evidence suggests that phonic general- 
izations, however, may not adequately equip students for 
their encounters with English words (Bailey, 1967; 
Burmeister, 1968; Clymer, 196$; Emans, 1967). In such 
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cases the reader may be instructed to direct his attention 
to other alternatives such as contextual clues, structural 
smalysis, and the dictionary. 

The standpoint that the reading process may be 
described in direct letter-to-sound terms seems un- 
feasible. American descriptivists such as Bloomfield 
(1961) and Fries (1963) recognized the unphonemic elements 
of English orthography and considered them deviations to be 
taught last. Current descriptions of the relationship be- 
tween conventional English orthography and the sound system 
of the language lend support to the belief that the ortho- 
graphic system employed in English is far more regular 
than previously thought. In fact, it may be considered a 
near optimal system for native speakers of English 
(C. Chomsky, 1970; N. Chomsky, 1970). As Venezky (1970a) 
and Chomsky and Hallo (1968) have shown, a direct letter- 
to-sound relationship description, though simpler, is a 
less adequate method linguistically. The system is not 
based on such a iinivariate foundation alone. 

Rather, it corresponds to a more abstract level of 
representation. Venezky (1967) states, "Spelling units 
are not related directly to sound, but to an intermediate 
(morphophonemic) level first, and then to sound [p. 84]." 
In a more recent publication (Venezky, 1970b) this inter- 
mediate level is described as being "not strictly a 
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morphophonemic level [p. 46] , " but one labeled as such. 
Chomsky and Halle (1968) state, "The term 'morphophonemic 
representation' seems to us appropriate only if there is 
another linguistically significant level of representation, 
intermediate in 'abstractness ' between lexical (phonologi- 
cal) and phonetic and meeting the conditions placed on 
'phonemic representation' in modern structural linguistics. 
We feel, however, jhe existence of such a level has not 
been demonstrated and that there are strong reasons to 
doubt its existence [p. llj." Those authors forego the 
use of the label "morphophonemic," but speak rather of 
underlying representations of words and describe the rules 
by which these forms are converted into phonetic realizations. 
Evidence for the support of abstract rules on psychologically 
valid grounds has been reported by Anisfeld (1969). 

According to phonological theory within the framework 
of transformational graHunar, in the lexical level of repre- 
sentation of a word many phonetic features of spoken 
language are suppressed. Although phonetic variations are 
considerable, they are automatic in the phonological system 
of the language. Conventional orthography, on the other 
hand, ignores them and by corresponding to lexical spelling 
rather than phonetic representation, "permits immediate 
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direct- identification of the lexical irera in question, 
v/ithoui: requiring ^iie reader to abstract away from 
irrelevant phonetic detail [C. Chorasky, 1970, p. 291]." 

An oroho[-raphy which corresponds directly in 
letter- oo-sound terr:,s represents rhe phonetic 
features of a lexicon. The International Phoneuic 
Alphabet attempts this graphic depiction of spoken 
lan£uac:e. And with this system the items '^mortal" and 
"mortality^' are represented as A>3rtl/ and /mor'taa-l^tx / 
The pair of word:;., because of the vowel alternation, 
receives two different spellings and each member of the 
pair constitutes a separate lexical item. Conventional 
oruhorjraphy, however, indicates the semantic relation- 
ship betv/cen the pair members by disregarding the 
automatic pronunciation shift and by presenting the 
members as variant forms of the same word. This 
maintenance of semantic correspondence (or morpheme 
identity) reveals a regularity between semantically 
related items which a phonetic orthography disregards. 
By this system, then, a higher order of regularity may 
be observed than by a direct letter-to-sound repre- * 
sentation method. 

It is in this sense that the system may be near 
maximal in efficiency for the native speaker of English. 
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The spelling system indicates graphically the '"common 
i-cem" relationship between theme forms and derived forms • 
The preservation of zae morpheme identity aids the 
reader in perceiving tne semantic relationship whicri 
exists. That is, the underlying forms may be recog- 
nized as being the same, although phonetic stress and 
consonant and vowel values may vary. 

It is suggested, therefore, that "what the mature 
reader seeks and recognir-ies when he reads is not v/hat 
are commonly called grapheme-phoneme correspondences, 
but rather the correspondence of a written symbol to the 
abstract lexical spelling of words [C. Chomsky, 1970, 
p. 295j." "In order to progress to more complex stages 
of reading, the child must abandon this early hypothesis 
and come eventually to interpret v/ritten symbols as 
corresponding to more abstract lexical spellings 
[C. Chomsky, 1970, p. 297J." Thus an indirect relation- • 
ship of orthography to pronunciation must be learned. 

For native speakers of English a knowledge of the 
phonological rules of English that relate underlying 
representatives to sound is automatic: this is not 
true for non-native speakers of English. "And it is 
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triis knov/loaf:e or ^ne phonological rules which essentially 
defines what it is that a person who knows how to road 
can be said to have Icnowledf^e [riacDonald, 1969b, 
P- 525]." Tnus, as C. Choras^cy (1970) suggests, c'r.e 
ability of the child r-o interpret the orthography 
directly at the lexical level should increa^^e naturally 
as his phonological conipe'C'^nce increases • 

A description oT uho developmental process or 
norms Tor phonoiv):t;ical x ^los is in no way fixed or 
very stab.le at t. 0 ^^reso:. .. N. Chomsky (1970) has 
stated, "It is by no inoans obvious that a chila of six 
has mastered this phonolo[-;;ical system in full. He may 
not yet have boer presented with the evidence that 
determines the general structure of the system [p. 17j.^^ 

A study done by Robinson (1967) on the developmental 
pronunciation of suffixed words indicates thac the system 
seems, indeed, to be one not fully internalized by the 
time children may need it for reading. The four age 
levels tested were grades Three, Six, Nine, and adult. 
Subjects were asked to form suffixed words from theme 
words and theme words from suffixed words. Ability was 
measured in terms of stress placement and vowel and 
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consonant values. The tasks, then, required encoding by 
the subjects after they read zhe stimulus sentence. Results 
indicated that there were fairly regular developmental pro- 
gressions in uhe abilities measured and performance was 
signif icaintly better on real words than on pseudo words. 

The relationship of phonological processing ability to 
reading ability is unclear.- Theoreticians have proposed 
that at least in the formative stages of reading a process 
of inner speech occurs. Carroll (1969) states, "Silent 
reading of a printed message involves decoding the message 
into some form of covert spoken behavior or 'inner speech,' 
and that in turn, if the message is to be understood, 
doubtless depends on an underlying competence in the 
grammatical and semantic rules of the language [p. 5]." 
According to the Goodman (1968) schema this conversion 
into an. inner speech is classified as a "recoding" stage} 
the term ''decoding" is reserved for a subsequent stage 
whereby meaning is acquired. 

While the degree to which inner speech is present in 
suffixed words has not been researched, the psychological 
reality of inner speech has been validated. Edfeldt's 
(1959) study shows an increase of inner speech, as measured 
by electromyographic methods, as reading material becomes 
more difficult. In light of C. Chomsky's (1970) comments. 
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the question remains unanswered as to whether processing 
written words with inner speech represents an early stage 
of reading which may be reverted to. The suggestion 
exists that different stages of reading may be employed 
by the individual as the difficulty of the material vairies 
for him. 

Existing research on the distinctions between good 
and poor readers has been primarily of a descriptive- 
correlational nature, Langman (i960) suggests that what 
poor readers lack in learning to read is the ability to 
direct attention to the significant visual and auditory 
stimuli in word recognition situations [p, 51] Hence 
in the case of suffixed words, the good reader may be 
focusing on the "common item" relationship with the theme 
word, while the poor reader is still doggedly attempting 
to translate or "recede" on the direct grapheme-phoneme 
basis. 

The term "significant stimuli'* under such conditions 
would suggest that the stimuli to be pursued first would 
be that of a semantic relationship and, second, the 
grapheme-phoneme correspondence relationship. This 
followed to its logical conclusion would suggest that 
the good reader exploits the "morphophonemic" nature of 
the orthography more than the poor reader does. And 
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concomitantly in doing so, he has focused attention on a 
semantic relationship which facilitates Goodman's "de- 
coding" stage. 

The good reader, then, may be said to impose the 
significant structure upon a derived word. Neisser (1957) 
contends that in word perception the subject constructs 
what he sees in an act labeled "figural synthesis." "In 
this sense it is important to think of focal attention as 
a constructive, synthetic activity rather than as purely 
analytic. One does not simply examine the input and make 
a decision; one builds an appropriate visual object 
[Neisser, 1967, p* W." This type of cognitive processing, 
it would seem, may be derived from the subject's set to 
search for such relationships. Such performance appears 
somewhat unsurprising in light of the findings of Levin 
and Watson (1965) that a "set for diversity" is advantage- 
ous; that is, if subjects are presented with multiple 
correspondences esa?ly in instruction, in contrast to a 
one-to-one correspondence as in "linguistic" readers, they 
will be more likely to develop a useful problem solving 
approach to the reading task. 

Questions concerning the relationships between 
phonological processing and reading ability were explored 
in this study. Also investigated is the psychological 



reality of the ^'optimal" nature of conventional orthography 
and the utilization of its multivariate cue system by good 
and poor readers. 

Problem 

The purpose of this study was to investigate questions 
concerning conventional English orthography, phonological 
rule perf ormajLce, and the performance abilities of good 
and poor readers in the fifth grade. Relationships among 
these components are also investigated in the hope that the 
reading process itself may be more clearly described and 
some influences on it seen. 

One question pursued was whether conventional English 
orthography may be considered "optimal'* in contrast to a 
more ''phonemic" orthography. To explore this dimension 
derivationally formed words were employed where consonant 
and vowel values regularly change by rule from the theme 
form to the derived form, e.g*, lof2;ic - Logician, rise - 
risen, bauron - baronial. Both real words and pseudo words 
vere used to mea5?ure the degree to which the rule systems 
and cue systems eire internalized. 

Phonological performaoice, as measured by a recog- 
nition task, was investigated. Questions pursued were 
the degree to which such performance exists in both real 
words and pseudo words and the degree to which it 
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discriminates between good and poor readers. It was investi- 
gated in terms of both oral and visual (orthographic) method 
of presentation and mode of response. 

Thus an oral - oral task measured subjects' ability 
to auditorily recognize the correct form of derivational 
relationships where consonant and vowel alternation occurs. 
In such a tasi: the theme form (or root word) of the target 
word was verbalized within a spoken sentence context: for 
response, four verbalized alternatives were presented as 
slot fillers of a spoken sentence used for context. For 
example, the word ^^revere*^ was used in a sentence which 
was read aloud by the experimenter. Aftei-* the sentence was 
read, the word "revere" was said aloud twice by the experi- 
menter. A second sentence containing the word "reverence" 
was read aloud by the experimenter. The word "reverence" 
was not said, but the position of it was indicated by a toy 
cricket. Four pronunciations of "reverence" were presented 
on a tape recorder, one item was to be selected as correct. 

An oral - visual task measured subjects* ability to 
relate a changed phonetic form to orthographic repre- 
sentation, a skill of spelling in contrast to reading. 
Good readers would be expected to perform better on such 
a task. Furness (1956) found that the correlations between 
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scores on reading tests and scores on spelling tests usually 
fall in ohe ran.^o o£ .SO oO .G5. Otto and Kclienemy (1966) am; 
Harris (1970) warn, however, that even though poor readers 
are rarely good spellers, good readers may be poor spellers. 
In this task the theme form of the "carget word was 
verbalized within a spoken sentence context: for response 
items, four orthographically depicted items were presented 
as slot fillers of a spoken sentence used for context. 
For example, the word "revere" was used in a sentence 
which was read aloud by the experimenter. After the 
sentence was read, the word "revere" was said aloud twice 
by the experimenter. A second sentence was read aloud by 
the experimenter. The word "reverence" was not said, but 
the position of it was indicated by a toy cricket. Four 
orthographic depictions of "reverence" were presented by 
an overhead projector; one item was to be selected as 
correct. 

A visual - oral task measured subjects' ability to 
ascribe the correct changed phonetic form auditorily from 
a stimulus presented in conventional orthography, as in an 
oral reading situation. The target word was presented in 
orthographic form within a spoken sentence context. The 
response items were presented as in the oral - oral task. 
For example, the word "revere" was presented by an overhead 
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projector while a sentence, i-n which the word was used, 
was read aloud by the experimenter- The position of 
•'revere'* in the sentence was indicated by a toy cricket. 
A second sentence was read aloud by the experimenter. 
The word "reverence" was not said, but the position of 
it was indicated by a toy cricket. Four pronunciations 
of "reverence" were presented on a tape recorder; one 
item was zo be selectei as correct. 

Finally, a visual - visual task measured subjects' 
ability to recognize a derivational relationship by cues 
provided by the orthography, a reading skill of bypassing 
direct spelling-to-sound correspondences to the facili- 
tation of semantic relationships. The target word stimulus 
was presented in conventional orthography within a spoken 
sentence context. The response was presented as in the 
oral - visual task. For example, the word "revere" was 
presented by an overhead projector while a sentence, in 
which the word was used, was read aloud by the experimenter. 
The position of "revere" in the sentence was indicated by 
a toy cricket. A second sentence was read aloud by the 
experimenter. The word '^reverence" was not said, but the 
position of it was indicated by a toy cricket. Four 
orthographic depictions of "reverence" were presented by 
an overhead projector; one item was to be selected as 
correct. 



The abilities of good and poor readers were related 
to the variables discussed above. The significance of such 
comparisons is that the performance variables in those 
areas may illuminate some of the component skills which 
distinguish good and poor readers. Hence, such skills 
may then help to define botber the process of reading by 
determining the psychological realit;? of the theoretical 
frameworks proposed by Venezky, Chomsky and Halle, and 
MacDonald. 

Nine hypotheses were tested: 

1. Good readers will perforin significantly better 
than, poor readers on the oral - oral task. 

2. Good readers will perforin significantly better 
than poor readers on the oral - visual task. 

5. Good readers will perforin significantly better 
than poor readers on the visual - oral task. 

4. Good readers will perforin significantly better 
than poor readers on the visual - visual task. 

5* Performance on real words will be signi: icaoitly 
better than on pseudo words on the oral - oral 
task. 

5. Performances on real words will be significantly 
better than on pseudo words on the oral - visual 

^ task. 
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7. Performance on real words will be significantly 
better than on pseudo words on the visual - oral 
task. 

8. Performance on real words will be significantly 
better thaji on pseudo words on the visual - 
visual task. 

9- Subjects will select the correct response 
reflecting conventional English orthography 
more frequently than phonemic approximations 
in the visual - visual task. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHOD 

The primary purpose of this study was ro clarify 
the relationship between phonological processing ability 
and reading and the relationship between the use of 
orthographic morpheme identity cues and reading. Conse- 
quently three major variables were investigated: 1) 
reading level — good and poor, 2) word reality — real and 
pseudo, and 3) word representation — oral and visual for 
stimulus and response. Five subjects were assigned to 
each of the 16 cells for a total of 80 subjects. 

Subjects 

Fifth grade pupils from a suburban area of Madison, 
Wisconsin, served as subjects. Spache and Spache (1969) 
suggest that structural elements be emphasized in the 
intermediate grades. Fifth grade students were considered 
representative of that population. The participating school 
were Vestside Elementary School, Northside Elementary School 
Eastside Elementary School, Southside Elementary School, 
and C. H. Bird Elementary School in Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
The school population draws from social classes ranging 
from upper-lower to upper -middle and from both urban and 
rural settings. 

17 
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Subjects were both males and females, with an equal 
distribution of each (20) in the categories of good readers 
and poor readers. Good readers were operationally defined 
as those subjects with Word Meaning and Paragraph Meaning 
scores in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th stanines of the 
Stanford Achievement Test . Intermediate 11 . Poor readers 
were operationally defined as those subjects with Word 
Meaning and Paragraph Meaning scores in the second, third, 
and ^th stanines of the Stanford Achievement Test , Inter- 
mediate II , 

Materials 

The lexical items which served as stimulus and 
response items consisted of a theme word and its derived 
form. The words selected for the tasks reflected alter- 
nation rules described by Venezky (1970 b). The catalogue 
of words reflecting such changes was considerably limited 
compared to Venezky' s frajnework because of the constraint 
that phonological change was not to be reflected by the 
orthographic representation. That is, consonant and vowel 
alternation were unmarked. Venezky (1970 b) states, "The 
orthographic preservation of morphemic identity is pre- 
dicted on the assumption that the reader knows the phonemic 
alternations that accompany derivational and inflectional 




formations [p. 120]." Hence a derivational relationship 
such as invade - invasion, while regular, were inappropriate 
Likewise, words which may spuriously appear related ortho- 
graphic ally but which do not reflect semantic similarity, 
such as inside - insidious . were inappropriate. 

The corpus of words reflected those in Webster's 
New Sch ool and Office Dictionary (1965). While the initial 
list, from which samples were drawn, may not have included 
all appropriate alternation items extant, it did include a 
broad sampling still outside the domains of the technical 
vocal^ulary of specialized disciplines. 

Word samples were placed under descriptive mor- 
phophonemic categories reflecting the phonological changes. 
Those descriptive categories in which fewer than six samples 
existed were eliminated, leaving twenty-two alternation 
types which were included in the task. Among the twenty- 
two types, the conditions vary under which alternation 
occurs. Represented were eight consonant changes: 
(k - s) , and seven synthesis patterns, Ct - c) , (t - s> , 

- J> , (s - s] , (s - z} , 0 - z] , and (k - §} . Synthesis 
is "the fusion of two consonants, brought together by 
morpheme combination, into a single new phoneme different 
from both its constituents (Francis, 1958, p. 215)," as in 
act - action. Five patterns consisted of vowel alternation, 
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from free alternate (long pronunciation of a vowel) to 
checked alternate (shor-c pronunciation of a vowel), where 
major stress patterns did not change: (e - ae}, 0- "i] i 
[ai - I}, & " a}, andfju -a}, as in sane - sanity > And 
the remaining nine patterns consisted of vowel alternations 
dependent upon major stress pattern change. Four of these 
were due to the loss of stress; {e -3} , jj. -3} , (ai -3], 
and {ae -a} , as in horizon - horizontal * Five were due to 
the acquisition of stress: {a - e] . - ij , {? » & - eej , 
and {a - o} , as in mortal - mortality . 

Five individual items from each category were selected. 
Where several varieties of morphemes were available to serve 
as suffixes, word samples were placed in "identical morpheme" 
groups. The number of items were then selected according to 
the proportional frequency which a morpheme group repre- 
sented. Hence, if 20 cases of -ity and 17 cases of - ism 
were the existing suffixes available, three items were 
selected from the - ity group and two items from the - ism 
group. In cases where several suffix patterns existed, 
samples were drawn from the five most abundant groups. 
For those cases not so clear cut, the writer utilized a 
random method, the words not being seen. And becaxise word- 
frequency (Savin, 1953) and word length (McGinnies, Comer, 
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& Lacy, 1952) may contribute to difficulty, words were 
randomly selected from all within groups. See Airjendix A. 

Pseudo words and their derived forms were created to 
reflect the types of alternations represented by the real 
word groups. This composition, a mirror to reality, conse- 
quently reflected five word items for each of the con- 
comitant alternations. See Appendix A. 

The creation of such words posed a problem for the 
writer inasmuch that were each pseudo word created from 
a real word template, vhe variation may have been minimal 
and, in fact, have appeared too real. In an effort to 
overcome this dilemma the following procedures were 
employed. The pseudo words were created with attention 
given to such qualities in the real words as word length, 
type of suffixation, and the environment preceding the * 
phoneme in alternation. The pseudo words were read for 
their proximity to real words by three persons, each 
representing one of the disciplines of reading, linguis- 
tics, and literature. Revisions were made on the basis of 
suggestions. 

Both real words and pseudo words were put into 
straightforward, declarative sentences to provide a 
contextual setting. A sentence context was provided for 
both the theme form and the derived form. In the theme 
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word sentence bhe neaning of the target word was stated; in 
the derived form sentence ohe semantic relationship of the 
target derived word was presented. Care was given to the 
parallel structure of the sentences so that the theme form 
appeared before the verb group and the derived form after 
the verb group. The derived form was always the last or 
penultimate word of the sentence, so that impositions upon 
subjects' memory would be minimal. Depending on the part 
of speech of the theme and derived forms, the constructions 
followed the general pattern of 
An X is a Y. 

A Y has the quality of X+. 

The lexical items which constituted the sentential 
context for the target words were restricted so that they 
fell below the purported median free association vocabu- 
lary size of fifth graders (Bryan, 1953). Only words 
falling below this median were utilized by comparison to 
the Kucera (196?) word frequency list. 

The meanings provided within sentences for real words 
were in accord with Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. College Edition (Friend & Guralnik, 
1950).. An effort was made to keep such meanings as simple 
and as commonly known as possible within the writer's 



jUvi^iiion':. , ^3iiioe :ot;nut:iiiCti;s worker oroviued Tor conuex'^uai 
sectin^ rauiier than a neasureruenc of word knowledge, 
oee Appendix 3. 

Definitions fcr p^eudo words presented a creaoiV3 
::;ir:il...'jn^-e to zlv?. wrioor olrice linj^uistic principles 

t;:.at: c;i3niriccv;i;: concepts of a sociooy are 
ro:>rosonood ir' uho l-xicoa. I;, was felt ohat dilemna wou 
be besi resolve i by fore-^-oiiip; the criterion o£ "si^nifi- 
canc-i" ano purnuintr tlie uasr: by arawing upon the various 
na-Jur^■ oi the real woea coucopts. This approach resulueci 
in viord meanin^i's dealing wioh numan characteris-uics and 
■ icti/.n.;, physical proporLies and phenomena, and social 
and po ;.i uioal s true cure , e.g., To__bo lemace is i;o be 
.•:r ipj-T/ a na unaware. A person who is p;ror-:^pr\'^ and unaware 
when >io -/akes up is lenac i;.oai;. The somewhat whimsical 
qualify, it was h'.;:>od, wou i :] be less apparent to children 
than adults. See Appendix B. 

Tho r:amo body of consul tancs which reviewed the 
pceudo words Tor their proximity to real words also 
reviewed the pseudo meanings. Revisions were made in 
accord wich ;:he suijgestions elicited. 

All items for the task were ordered at random. This 
was oone to avoid, as much as possible, the perception 
of types of alternations by the subjects. 
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Kosponse choices varied systematically, focusing on 
those phonemes which alternated. In stress shifting 
words, the focus of ati^ention was placed on zhe vowel 
linearly nearest, the added suffix. The order of response 
alternatives was assigned by random. See appendix G. 

For visual mode of response the pattern was as 
follows (e.g., theme word = act): 

1) the correct form cf the derived word (action) 5 

2) an approximation to the phonological change of 
the derived word, with only the alternating 
phoneme transcribed to indicate the change 
(acshion) 5 

3) an approximation to the phonological change of 
the derived word, with "both the alternating 
phoneme and the following suffix transcribed 
to indicate the change (acshun); 

4) a form of the derived word in which the 
phonological chenge is indicated by an 
incorrect approximation to the alternating 
phoneme alone (aczhion) . 

The "approximations" are not labeled phonemic realizations 
in order that it is not mistakenly assumed that a system 
such as the International Phonetic Alphabet was employed. 
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Rather, one might consider the approximations as plausible 
error types, phonemically generated but morphemically 
absteni;ious. 

The systematic varia-cion of the oral responses was 
more complex since pnonemic variation is predicT;able by 
rule. Quite simply, with orthographic representation one 
has the alternatives of depicting or not depicting those 
regular phonological changes which occur, especially with 
respect to stress placement effects. Acoustically, stress 
placement will account for vowel quality, leaving no alter- 
natives. Consequently three patterns of alternatives were 
constructed for the oral responses: A) consonant changes 
and vowel changes where the main stress appeared on the 
surface not to change; B) the placement of stress accompanied 
by vowel change; and C) a loss of stress accompanied by 
vowel change. 

In pattern A the response choices were as follows 
(e.g., theme word = ZK^strim ) ; 

1) the correct form of vhe derived word ( xk^strfc^iati ) ; 

2) the derived form without the alternation 

5) the derived form with an incorrect alternation 
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^) the derived form with an incorrect al-cernation 

In pa-c-cern 3 ohe response choices were as follows 
(e.g., theme word = ( ^norml ): 

1) the correct form of the derived word, with 
respect vo vowel quality and stress ( nor Vat-i^t; ) ; 

2) the derived word with the vowel quality and 
stress of the -cheme word imposed on the 
structure ( MormUti ) ; 

5) the derived word with the correct stress but an 
incorrect vowel quality on the vowel linearly 
nearest the suffix ( nar^mxldi; ) ; 
^) the derived word with a correct stress but in- 
correct vowel qualities for both changing 
phonemes ( r\a.>-^mi:b-V\ ) . 
Hence, in pattern B choice 1 corresponded to a change in 
both stress and phonology, choice 2 to a change in neither, 
and choice $ to a change in phonology alone. A change in 
stress alone was not feasible since the xmstressed vocalic 
quality of ^^] is persistent. In lieu of this, choice 4 
operated as a perhaps unlikely but possible error type. 

In pattern C the response choices were as follows 
(e.g., theme word = jr^-faxn ): 

1) the correct form of the derived word, with 

respect to vowel quality and stress (Jti»^nxs9f\ ) ; 
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2) the derived word wizh zhe vowel quality and 
stress of zhe uTxeiTie word imposed on the 
s uruc"uure ( dx'f^rnj> ) ; 

5) ;:he derived wore wi^h the stress pattern of 
the tiheae v/ord imposed and a variant; vowel 
quality on nhe vowel linearly nearest the 

suffix ( dx^far^O^an ) ; 

^) the derived word with the correct stress 
pattern out an incorrect vowel quality for 
the stress acquiring phoneme Qd»fa^l£if2_) • 
Consequently in pattern C choice 1 represented a change in 
both stress and phonology, choice 2 a change in neither, 
and choice $ a change in phonology. Again because of the 
vowel conditioning effect of loss of stress, choice A- oper- 
ated as a possible error type. 

The necessity of systematically specifying error 
types may seem unduly complicated. However, in her 
developmental Soudy of the pronunciation of suffixed 
words, Robinson (1967) states, "Although the operation 
of shifting stress and changing phonology is essentially 
one and the same process, with one operation influencing 
the other, the evidence given here suggests that one part 
of the operation is more difficult, i.e., the changing of 
phonological values [p. 117].*' Such evidence clearly 
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demands more "Chan capriciously assigned response aioer- 
natives. 

Procedure 

The Stanford Achievement: Test, Intermediato II was 
adminisx;ered "Co all grade p students in "che Sun Prairici 
Public Schools by zhe regular classroom teachers. All 
■casting took place during the week of April 18, 197^- The 
correction and tabulation of t;he results of rhese tests 
was conducted by hand by the writer. Subjects were assigned 
to the rank of good or poor reader within the limitations of 
the operational definition, and they were assigned co treat- 
ment sessions by random method. Treatment sessions were 
conducted within three weeks of the administration of the 
Stanford Achievemv.nt Test . 

One experimenter, ohe writer, conducted all treatment 
sessions. Likewise, the writer recorded on magnetic tape 
those presentations for the oral response items. 

It was planned that the total task of 110 items would 
be presented in two sessions, each one of 55 items. Because 
of scheduling difficulties, the task was presented in three 
sessions in four cases, sessions 2 eind $ each preceded by 
a 3 item pre-task. In another case, a subject, who revealed 
that he had misunderstood the instructions after session 1, 
was retested on that half of the task two days later. All 



0T:her txeatnenT: sessior.s were completed in "cwo sessions. 
Each first half of the ^ask was preceded by a 6 item pre- 
oask. For real word cells, all task iT^ems consisT^ed of 
real words; for pseudo word ceils, zhe firsr za^sk izeiiis 
consisted of real woras, zhe regaining 3 were pseudo words. 
The second half of zhe -cask was preceded by 5 pre-'cask 
items previously enco-ontered by T;he subjects. For real 
word cells, real words were presented; for pseudo word 
cells, pseudo words v/ere presented. 

In all circumstances zhe sentences containing ahe 
i;arget words were read -co zhe subjects so that the 
contextual setting was independent of reading ability. 
For the visual stimuli cells, the theme form of the 
target word was projecced by an overhead projector while 
the sentence was read and for five seconds thereafter. 
For the oral stimuli cells, the theme form of the target 
word was repeated twice after appearing within -che sentence 
context. 

Responses were made with a scanning technique, 
Neisser (196?) sugges-cs such a technique so that the 
presence of an "after image'' does not impose a template 
effect. His discussion is directed towards visual images, 
but it is reasonable to expect that the same effect may 
operate auditorily. Subjects, therefore, were requested 
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to select one of four choices of ^^ord forms (orally or 
visually) oo f±z as a slot filler inro a spot irxdicaoed 
by a inetai cricKer ooy in z:ie response sentence read. 
For visual responses, subjjeCoS v/ere siiown one choices by 
an overhead projecoor after one sentence was read and 
were requesoed to nooe ohe lefuer of their choice (a, b, 
c, or d), ?or oral responses, the list of four alter- 
natives were read twice on a tape recording (along with 
each alphabetical designation) after the sentence was 
read. Subjects were requested to indicate the letter 
corresponding to their choice. 

Four measures of incernal consistency were computed 
as a method of de-uermining the reliability of the task, 
A split-half technique was employed, correlating scores 
on odd-numbered items with scores on even-numbered items, 
as suggested by Sax (1958). Using a Pearson r for the 
calculations, the correlations are as follows: real 
words = .90, pseudo words = .90, good readers = .87^ 
and poor readers = .88. Sax (1968) suggests that with 
a split-half method a correction may be appropriate to 
compensate for the smaller number of items used in 
correlating half of a test with another half . It was 
felt that the more conservative estimation previously 
described was sufficient. 
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Design 

A 2 X 2 X 4 factorial design was employed. The 
factors were reading ability (good and poor), word 
reality (real and pseudo), and mode of presentation 
for stimulus and response items (oral and visual), 
Factorial combination of the independent variables 
resulted in sixteen experimental groups. The dependent 
variable was the number of correct responses made. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 

The analysis of the data was pursued through four 
major types of tests. Hypotheses 1 through 8 were tested 
by a planned comparisons technique. This method is 
suggested (Hays, 1963, Chapter 1^), instead of an ordinary 
analysis of variance and P test, when one has particular 
questions to be answered at the onset of an experiment. It 
is an assurance that comparisons are unrelated and nonre- 
dundant . 

Hypothesis 9 was tested by a single-sample test 
involving proportions (Blalock, I960). This was necessary 
since the focus of the hypothesis was on the degree to 
which conventional orthography was utilized in comparison 
to phonemic approximation spellings. 

following the testing of hypotheses 1 through 8, an P 
test for "other comparisons" was made. "If this F value is 
significant, then [those] comparisons of secondary interest 
can be examined individually by post-hoc methods [Hays, 
1963, p. ^78]." 

Several 3cheff e' post-hoc comparisons were computed. 
Following the recommendation of Hays (196$) not all 
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conceivable comparisons were made. Rather, comparisons 
were made where the wriuer, upon inspection of the data, 
suspected large effect to lie. 

Hypotheses 1 through 8 were tested by the technique 
of planned comparisons. Two conditions must be met before 
these comparisons may be considered independent and non- 
overlapping. First, an assumption was made that population 
distributions were normal. Second, the condition of 
orthogonality was met. The criterion of orthogonality in 
planned comparisons assures one that comparisons are 
statistically independent. 

The conditions set for achieving orthogonality depend 
only on the weights assigned to the sample means which are 
compared. The sum of the products of any two comparisons 
across columns must be 0, and the sum of the weights for 
each row must equal 0. Table 1 indicates that these 
criteria were met for the 8 comparisons which were made and 
that all comparisons were orthogonal. 

The data used in this study for the analyses were the 
number of correct responses made by a subject on the task. 
Mean scores were tabulated for the 16 treatment groups. 
The results are presented in Table 2. 

Since the 8 hypotheses tested were directional, a t 
test was employed in the comparisons and level of 
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TABLE 2 





MEAN 


SCORES ON 


TASK BY 


TREATMENT 








Good 


Poor 








Real 


Pseudo 


Real 


Pseudo 


Oral - 


Oral 


70.4 


49.4 


52.4 


29.0 


Oral - 


Visual 


91.8 


82.8 


55.4 


45.4 


Visual 


- Oral 


83.8 


65.4 


59.2 


39.6 


Visual 


- Visual 


92.8 


87.4 


73.6 


83.8 



significance was based on the t distribution* Computations 
were based on 50 degrees of freedom rather than the exist- 
ing 54 degrees of freedom, resulting in conservative 
estimates. It was decided to test the comparisons at the 
•05 level. The results of the analysis are presented in 
Table $• 

Hypothesis One . Good readers will perform significantly 
better than poor readers on the oral - oral task. 

Inspection of Table $, Comparison 1, reveals a 

significant difference < .0005) between good readers 

and poor readers on the oral - oral task; therefore, 

hypothesis one was not rejected. The results of this 

task suggest that the phonological performance of the 

good readers was greater than that of poor readers. 
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Good readers were more able than poor readers to correctly 
identify the derived forms of words when vowel and conso- 
nant values changed, sometijnes as a result of major stress 
pattern changes. One fundamental factor in performance is 
knowledge of the grammar that determines the intrinsic 
connection of sound and meaning. Good readers seem to 
have internalized this system to a greater degree than 
poor readers. 

Hypothesis Two . Good readers will perforin significantly 
better than poor readers on the oral - visual task. 

An inspection of Table 5, Comparison 2, reveals a 
significant difference (£<.0005) between good readers 
and poor readers on the oral - visual task; therefore, 
hypothesis two is not rejected. These results indicate 
that good readers were considerably more able to recog- 
nize the correct spellings of derived words after hearing 
the theme forms than poor readers were. The finding is con- 
sistent with the reports of Otto and McMenemy (1966) and Harx-is 
(1970) that poor readers are rarely good spellers. Good 
readers were more able to recognize the underlying 
phonological representations of words better 
than the poor readers. This suggests that good readers 
in a spelling situation, have internalized better than 
poor readers the principle of orthography that phonetic 
variation is not indicated where it is predictable by 
general rule. 
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Hypothesis Three , Good readers will perform significantly 
better thaji poor readers on the visual - oral task. 

It can be seen from Table 5i Comparison 5, that a 

significant difference (£ <.0005) existed between good 

readers and poor readers on the visual - oral task. 

Hypothesis three was, therefore, not rejected. Good 

readers were more adept in hearing and recognizing the 

correct derived forms than poor readers were. The task 

seems analogous to an oral reading situation in which a 

student confronts a derived word, recognizes or a^t i,east 

visually isolates the theme form, and projects a 

plausible pronunciation for the derived form. 

Chomsky and Halle (1958) consider the process of 

reading aloud and state ^ 

The reader is presen*Ged with a linear stretch V 
of written symbols, in a conventional orthography. 
He produces as an internal representation of this 
lineaj? stretch V a string S of abstract symbols 
of the sort that we have been considering. Utilizing 
the syntactic and semajitic information available to 
him, from a preliminary analysis of S, as well as 
much extra-linguistic information regarding the 
v;riter and the context, the reader understands the 
utterajice, and, in particular, assigns to S a 
surface structure SI. With 3l available, he can then 
produce the phonetic representation of S amd, 
finally, the physical signal corresponding to the 
visual input V. Clearly, reading will be facilitated 
to the extent that the orthography used for W 
corresponds to the underlying representations provided 
by the grammar (p. 50). 
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In this task subjects only had to recognize the 
correct phonetic representati.on rather than produce it. 
Good readers seemed better able no produce an internal 
representation and apply the phonological rules in 
recognizing the phonetic realizations of. the surface 
structures than poor readers. 

Hypothesis Four . Good readers will perform significantly 
better than poor readers on the visual - visual ta3k. 

An inspection of Table 5- Comparison 4, reveals that 

a significant difference <.025) existed between good 

readers and poor readers on the visual - visual task. 

Hypothesis four, therefore, is not rejected. Good readers 

were more able than poor readers to recognize the morpheme 

identity cues which were present in the visual - visual 

task. These results support the contention that good 

readers recognize the abstract lexical spelling of words 

to a greater degree than poor readers do. It has been 

suggested earlier that this exploitation of the 

"morphophonemic" nature of conventional orthography 

supports the recognition of semantic relationships. The 

significant differences in this task (£ <.025) did not 

reach the certainty levels (£<.0005) exhibited in 

comparisons 1, 2, and $. The results of the post-hoc 
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investigations help to clarify the interaction which took 
place and which seems accoiintable for this anomaly. 

Hypothesis Five . Performance on real words will be 
significantly better than on pseudo words on the oral - 
oral task. 

As shown in Table 5, Comparison 5, a significant 
difference (£<.0005) existed between performance on real 
words and performance on pseudo words; hypothesis five is, 
therefore, not rejected. The comparison points out that 
the knowledge of real words contributes a confounding 
variable in the measurement of phonological rule learning. 
Quite simply this indicates that an estimate of phonological 
rule performance would be spuriously high if only real words 
were used as measurement items. It may also suggest that 
some lexical items are learned independent of the rule 
system. Performance is clearly not based solely on an 
individual's knowledge of the grammar. 

Hypothesis Six . Performance on real words will be 
significantly better than on pseudo words on the oral - 
visual task. 

Inspection of Table 3, Comparison 5, indicates a 
significant difference (2<-05) between performance on 
real words and performance on pseudo words. Therefore, 
hypothesis six is not rejected. The recognition of the 
correct spelling of significantly more real words than 
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of ^^^r■;:.ain oi' di: fere aces .f .>r t;his Cask is lOoS. 
f )v c;om]:^arir5' jni*: > a 7» A-)par*eAi:ly know •. e.'i[2;e o.; roa. 
W'vr'-M 3PO i. 1 iiij^^'s '': :'a'.;/'i.but;es ""''.'i;:: a meajJureiTienc oi 
;eri*''.i.'irjanco • 

')■• ' I; ( 1 ^- :•: i ^3 or^vc ii » lA;r ro.r-jurxiLCo ..m real v/orcis v.'iil b-i- 
sii^i'n.r'' ic^ntly better tliau T)3cudo v/ordo on the visua- - 
oral tar>k. 

inspocniori of u^abi- ; , Gon:parioon 7, revea' 
3.i.--;iji r L':aiit airrereiiee (j^ ^,000^3) betv/eerx oeri orrijiuic Mi 
real vvoivIl; riiio ri' oririaace on p^^eudo \vord3, i{ypoi:iezir, 
oovon ir, ML;re.rore, n^c; j-':jG;ci-;ed. Knowiov^^o oi' 
a^^^-^'i ^ i'^ ^i:..ieal ibems, a^ain, nuGo logically be 
acc ''Unt'iole roi- the diiroi-onces exhibited. 

lly: :1;:ie3ir^ > Perl' -.rmancv; on real v/ords ivill be 

r^i('rriricani;'iy betl.er I'/oaa w.n pseudo v/ords on the visua"' ~ 
virtual :>ask. 

As Table 3, Comparicoa 3, indicates there v/ere no 
sii::nif icanL dirferences (j2> .05) botv/een performance on 
real words ano perroraance on pseudo words on the vi^-iual - 
vioual task. Hypothesis eight is, theref:>re, not accepted. 
Tirir; rii.vlia^ is especially inucresting since it indicates 
that perrornance i3 not MfTecbed by knov/ledg^^ of individual 
Ie::ical items in the ta^-^k. TIlc task, itself, was designed 
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to approxi-nate most closely the silent reading task. It 
was, however, the one task in which subjects were rewarded 
for matching the surface structures of a response item to 
that of a stimulus item. In the o - o task such a direct 
match resulted in an incorrect answer; deep structure 
representations were rewarded. 

Hypothesis Nine . Subjects will select the correct 
response reflecting conventional English orthography 
more frequently than phonemic approximations in the 
visual - visual task. 

The hypothesis was tested at the .05 level by a 
single-sample test involving proportions. The means 
of each of the fou.r treatment groups were converted 
into proportions and a mean proportion (3" = .77) was 
computed. The hypothesis predicts that p> .50. A r_ 
of 2.388 resulted from the calculation; aZ.of 1.65 was 
needed. A further investigation revealed that a signifi- 
cance level of .0087 was attained. Therefore, hypothesis 
nine was not rejected. 

In relation to this hypothesis two similar tests were 
performed; one was with good readers' use of conventional 
orthography in the v - o task, and the second was with 
poor readers' use of conventional orthography in the o - v 
task. The good readers selected correct responses 
significantly more frequently than phonemic approximations 
(j£<.009). Poor readers, however, did not: a significance 
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level of .49 was reached. It is apparent that good readers 
recognized the morphophonemic nature of the orthography in 
both the spelling-like and reading-like tasks. Poor readers 
were not able to utilize this cue system in the spelling- 
like task. 

The contrast in performance between a task requiring 
the recognition of deep level representation (v - o) and 
one demanding only recognition of surface structure repre- 
sentation (v - v) reflects the utility of conventional 
orthography for good readers. For these subjects an 
optimal orthographic representation is one which maintains 
a close correspondence between semantic units and ortho- 
graphic representations. The recognition of this principle 
did not hold true for poor readers. 

Preliminary to post-hoc comparisons, a significant F 
value was found for the remaining comparisons independent 
of those tested by planned comparisons. Inspection of 
Table 3, Remainder, reveals that the over-all F test for 
"other comparisons" was significant (:£<.001). Since the 
over-all F test was found significant, any post-hoc 
comparisons were legitimate (Hays, 1963). It is not 
profitable to work out every conceivable comparison among 
the means and test each for significance; rather, the 
experimenter should come to tentative conclusions about 
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where the large and interpretable effects lie (Hays, 
1963). 

A series of Scheffe' post-hoc comparisons (£<.05) 
was made among the modality variables with good and poor 
readers and real and pseudo words combined. A refinement 
waa then made by examining the modality variables separately 
for good and poor readers. A total of 18 comparisons was 
made, with 6 comparisons necessary for each category (over- 
all, good, and poor). 

The results of the second-order comparison are 
presented in Table ^■, 

TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OP POST-HOC COMPARISONS 
FOR MODALITY, OVER- ALL 





Mean 


0 - V 


Group 

V - 0 


V - V 


Mean 




68.8 


62.0 


84.4 


Group 








0-0 


50.3 


18.5* 


11.7 


34.1* 


0 - V 


68.8 




-6.8 


15.6* 


V - 0 


62.0 






22.4* 


V - V 


84.4 









♦Significant <.05 
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With the comparisons represented in Table 4, the 
difference in a cell is the mean represented by column 
subtracted from the mean represented by row. For the 
95 per cent confidence interval the obtained differenci 
had to be greater than 15.06. Inspection of the table 
reveals that in the hierarchy of performance (v - v> 
o-v>v-o>o-o) two adjacent groups were not 
significantly different: o - v and v - o, and v - o 
and o - o . 

V-V O-V V-O 0-0 

I 1 I 1 

I I No significant 

differences 

Fig. 2. --Significant Differences (£<.05) between 
Over-all Modality Groups 

Figure 1 demonstrates that the v - v group is 
significantly different fi?om all other groups, though 
none of the others were. 

An inspection of the performance of good readers 
by modality group was conducted to determine if the 
same pattern existed in a first-order comparison. 
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TABLE 5 

SUimRY OF POST-HOC COMPARISONS 
FOR MODALITY, GOOD READERS 



Mean 

Mean 
Group 

0-0 59.9 

0 - V 87.3 

V - 0 74.6 

V - V 90.1 



Group 



0 - V 


V - 0 


V - V 


87.3 . 


7^.6 


90.1 


27.^* 


14.7 


30.2* 




-12.7 


2.8 






15.5 



■Significant £ < .05 



For the 95 per cent confidence interval, the 
obtained difference represented in the cells had to be 
greater than 21.3. The same hierarchy of performance 
as in the over-all comparison was revealed (v - v> 0 - v 
V - o> 0 - 0). However, the significant differences 
between groups was different. 



V - V 0 - V , _ , 

\ » U 1 I 

I . I 



V - O 0-0 

1 



J No significant 
differences 



ri?H 1*';^^^'^^^^°^''^ Differences <.05) between 
Good Readers and Modality Groups 



c-rr- 
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It is evident from a comparison of Figure 1 and 
Pigizre 2 that a different pattern existed for good 
readers than for all subjects combined. No one group 
was significantly different from all others. Least 
differences appeared to be among the v - v, o - v, and 
V - o groups; none were significantly different from the 
others . 

The post-hoc comparisons of poor readers by modality 
group was then conducted to determine if the patterns 
changed with respect to both the over-all comparison and 
the good reader comparison. 

TABLE 6 

SUMMARY OF POST-HOC COMPARISONS 
FOR MODALITY GROUP, POOR READERS 



Group 

Mean o - v v - o 



Mean 
Group 




50.4- 


4-9. 4- 


78.7 


O - 0 


4-0.7 


9.7 


8.7 


38.0* 


O - V 


50.^ 




-1.0 


28.3* 


V - 0 








29.3 


V - V 


78.7 









♦Significant £<.05 
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For the 95 per cent confidence interval the obtained 
difference represented in the cells had to be greater than 
21.5. The same hierarchy of performance was exhibited 
(v- v>o - v>v - o>o - o) as for the over-all and good 
reader comparisons. A different pattern of significant 
differences among groups was demonstrated though. 

v-v o-v v-o 0-0 

I 1 I- 1 



J I No significant 

differences 

Fig. 4. —Significant Differences (£<.05) between 
Poor Readers and Modality Groups 

As Figure 5 indicates, the v-v group was signifi- 
cantly different from all others. Least differences were 
observed among the o - v, v - o, and 0-0 groups, none 
of which were significantly different from any other. 

A comparison of Figiires 1, 2, and 5 clearly shows 
that the over-all comparison of performance by modality 
groups was inadequate. While the hierarchy of performance 
(v-v>o-v>v-o>o-o) remained consistent over all 
three comparisons, the patterns of significant differences 
changed when reading ability was isolated. In the over- 
all comparison, the only group which was significantly 
different from all others was the v-v group. 
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Good readers displayed a pattern which suggests that 
no one combination of stimulus and response modality 
affected performance in a significantly different way from 
all others. Where there was a visual stimulus or response 
no significant differences existed among the groups. The 
0-0 groups were significantly different from both groups 
with visual responses. 

The poor readers, on the other hand, exhibited a 
pattern which indicated that the v - v groups performed 
significantly better < ,05) than all other groups. 
Where there was an oral stimulus or response no signifi- 
cant differences were displayed. 

Although good readers performed significantly better 
than poor readers on all four modality groups, it has been 
shown that performance on real words was significantly 
better than on pseudo words in only three of the modality 
groups (0-0, o-v, andv-o). Also it was observed 
in the post-hoc comparisons that the isolation of the 
reading ability factor resulted in a significant 
difference for the v - v group of poor readers, though 
not for good readers. The nature of the highly signifi- 
cant interaction is illustrated by the difference of the 
means of good and poor readers on real words and pseudo 
words. 
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Fig. 5.— Difference of Means of Good and Poor Readers 
on Real Words and Pseudo Words 

The lower significant difference in stores observed 
in testing Hypothesis 4 and the lack of a significant 
difference on Hypothesis 8 seem attributable to this 
interaction. Poor readers in the pseudo word, visual - 
visual cell reEiponded to the treatment with better 
performance (3? = 83.8) than poor readers in the real 
word, visual - visual cell (5? « 73.6). 

Summary of Results of the Study 
Reading ability was significantly related to 
performance on the four different modality of stimulus 
and response tasks. Good readers consistently recognized 
the correct pronimciations and spellings of words where 
morphophonemic alternation occurred better than poor 
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readers did. The tasks represent measures of phonological, 
spelling, oral reading, and silent reading performance 
where predictable sound changes occur but orthographic 
constancy is maintained in derived words. 

Word reality was related significantly to performance 
on three of the four different modality of stimulus and 
response tasks. In the visual - visual task no significant 
differences were observed. The results realistically show 
that the knowledge of individual words inflates scores on 
the tasks measuring performance in phonological rule 
processing and in recognizing the abstract lexical spell- 
ings of words. There was probably no difference between 
performance on real words and pseudo words in the v - v 
task because the task could be correctly completed by 
matching two surface structures without having to construct 
or recognize underlying forms. 

Conventional orthography was selected as correct 
significantly more than phonemic approximations in the 
visual - visual task. The limitation that the task, in 
fact, could be accomplished without a recognition of 
underlying forms is clear. The o - v task, however, did 
require a recognition of underlying form. In this task 
good readers recognized the correct orthographic represen- 
tation of words significantly more than phonemic 
approximations: poor readers did not. 
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Performance on the visual - visual task was shown to 
be significantly different from performance on all other 
tasks for poor readers. This case was not true with good 
readers. Significant interaction occurred with poor 
readers and especially pseudo words in this task. The 
results again suggest that tlie task was in substance 
different from the o - o, o - v, and v - o tasks as it 
did not necessitate the recognition of a deep structure. 
Poor readers were, hence, distinguished by this essential 
difference, while good readers were not significantly 
different in performance in this task than they were in 
the o - V and v - o tasks. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

The present study was designed to investigate the 
ability of good and poor readers in grade five to recog- 
nize the form of derived words where morphophonemic 
alternation occirrs but orthographic consistency exists. 
The inclusion of three independent variables permitted 
the investigation of interactions between reading ability, 
word reality, and modality of stimulus and response. The 
theoretical frameworks of Chomsky and Halle (1968), 
Venezky (l970a), and MacDonald (1969a) suggest (1) that 
regular phonological rules operate to specify sound- 
meaning correspondences, (2) that the "morphophonemic" 
nature of the orthography operates as an efficient system 
for representing these correspondences, and ($) that 
reading competence is, in large measure, explained and 
described by the covertly known phonological rules which 
operate on and are reflected by the orthography. 

The sample was provided by eighty fifth graders from 
four elementary schools in Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. Forty 
good readers and forty poor readers were represented by an 
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equal number of males and females. Subjects were oper- 
ationally defined as good readers by scores above the 
5th stanine on both the Word Meaning and Paragraph 
Meaning subtests of the Stanford Achievement Tpot: ^ 
Intermediate II ; poor readers were operationally defined 
by occurrence oi both scores in the second, third, and 
. ^th stanines. 

A 2 X 2 X ^ factorial design was employed to investi- 
gate the effects of reading ability (good and poor), word 
reality (real and pseudo), and modality of stimulus and 
response (oral - oral, oral - visual, visual - oral, and 
visual - visual). Five subjects were assigned to each of 
the 16 cells. 

The task of 110 items reflected 22 morphophonemic 
alternation types of which 8 were consonant changes, 5 
were vowel changes with no major stress pattern changes, 
and 9 were vowel changes accompanied by major stress 
pattern changes. Each t;ype was represented by 5 items 
which reflected the proportional frequency of the suffixes 
exhibited. 

Real words were classified to provide a corpus of 
semantically related samples to draw from. Pseudo words 
were constructed to reflect the concomitant alternations 
displayed by real words. 
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The task consisted of two straightforward sentences 
of a definitional context being read to the subjects. 
The slot position of the target word in sentence one was 
indicated by a toy cricket and subjects were exposed to 
the theme form either visually or acoustically. The same 
operation was performed with the second sentence. Four 
systematic response choices were provided for the derived 
forms either by an overhead projector or by magnetic tape. 
Subjects were instinicted to select the alternative which 
seemed correct. Items answered correctly were tabulated 
for each subject and mean scores for each cell were calcu- 
lated. 

Performance scores were compared by the techniques of 
planned comparison, single-sample test involving proportions, 
and Scheffe post-hoc analysis of variance. 

The planned comparisons of good readers and poor 
readers indicated that good readers perforried significantly 
better than poor readers on the o-o, o-v, v-o, and 
V - V tasks. It was observed that performance differences 
on the V - V task did not reach the significance level 
exhibited in the other three tasks. 

Performance on real words was significantly better 
than on pseudo words in the o-o, o-v, and v-o tasks. 
Performance on the v - v task was not significantly 
different. It was pointed out that the v - v task rewarded 
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the simple recognition of surface structure similarity, 
whereas the o - o, o - v, and v - o tasks demanded a 
recognition of deep level correspondence. As the rule 
which operated did not involve recovery from underlying 
forms in the v - v task, the comparison of performance 
with real and pseudo words did not seem affected by 
knowledge of individual lexical items. That is, knowledge 
of the grammar system did not seem to be measured by the 
V - V task and, hence, real word knowledge did not inflate 
performance scores on real words. 

Conventional orthography was used in preference to 
phonemic representations significantly more often in the 
visual - visual task. Since the task did not appear to 
measure what it purported to, an analysis was made of 
good and poor readers' use of conventional orthography in 
the o - V task. Good readers, it was foiind, used con- 
ventional orthography, significantly more often than 
phonemic alternatives; poor readers, on the other hand, 
did not to a significant degree. The suggestion is that 
conventional orthography relates semantic units more 
effectively than an orthography representing phonemic 
approximation to sound in the case of derived words. 
This generalization appears to hold true once some 
maturity in reading is achieved. 
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The post-hoc investigations revealed that significant 
interaction occurred between the visual - visual mode of 
stimulus and response and reading ability. Poor readers 
performed significantly better on the v - v task than 
they did on the o - o, o - v, or v - o tasks. This finding 
seems to confirm the implication that the v - v task 
rewarded a recognition of siirface structure similarities 
without the need of making lexical level correspondences. 
A hierarchy of performance by modality was, also, dis- 
covered: V - v> 0 - v> V - o> 0 - 0. It appears that 
conventional orthographic representation is a facilitative 
ingredient to the development of semantic relationships by 
observing the ordering o-v>v-o>o-o. 

Limitations 

This study did not control for intellecutal abilities. 
A bottom was in force in that all students who served as 
subjects were drawn from regular classrooms. Special 
education classes are provided in Sun Prairie for students 
with measurably low IQ's. Nevertheless, one cannot conclude 
that intellectual ability did not interact with any of the 
variables. 

Also, a pilot study per se was not conducted prior 
to the study itself. Although no difficulties were 
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encountered and split-half reliabilities proved sufficiently 
high, prior testing would have eliminated the possibility of 
having to change course in midstream for the investigator. 

The results must be considered limited to the popu- 
lation from which samples were drawn. 

Conclusions and Implications 

On the tasks which required recognizing regularities 
on a deep level (o - o , o - v, and v - o) , good readers 
performed better than poor readers at a significant level 

<.0005). Also, good readers in the o - v task appeared 
to utilize the "common item" cue system which underlies 
conventional orthography, whereas, poor readers did not 
to a significant level. 

The implication is that good readers are more 
competent in recognizing the underlying forms of words. 
By their knowledge of the phonological rules of the 
language and of the "morphophonemic" nature of the 
orthography, good readers (more than poor readers) in 
grade 5 were able to bypass the grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences and relate the surface structures of words 
phonologically and orthographically to deep structures. 
The fiinctional stimuli for the good readers appears to be 
the underlying form of lexical items; that is, a search 
for the semantic correspondence in derived words seems 

ry 
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existent in the good readers. Neisser (1967) contends 
that word perception is a constructive synthetic activity. 
With the good readers a cognitive process of searching 
for deep structure is, therefore, apparent. 

It is felt that fifth graders have not internalized 
the phonological rules fully. Performances on real words 
and pseudo words were significantly different when the 
recognition of underlying forms was demanded (o - o, o - v, 
V - o). 

The "morphophonemic" nature of conventional orthography 
appears to be a more efficient system than one of "phonemic 
approximation" once some maturity in reading is achieved. 
Like the question of the chicken and the egg, this point 
poses the dilemma of whether the efficiency of the system 
is maximal per se or whether efficient readers and spellers 
utilize such a system. Independent of either argument, the 
system exists as a practical means of identifying semantic 
relationships by the "elimination of redundant variation" 
[Read, 1971, p. 24]. 

The pedagogical implications of these findings for 
the field of reading suggest that children must learn the 
phonological rule system of English and must learn to relate 
such phonological knowledge to orthographic representation. 
Teachers need not be expected to fully understand competence 
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models of the language for effective teaching in this area 
It is obvious that so little is understood about Che 
relationship of phonological knowledge and the interpre- 
tation of written symbols that a psychologically valid 
description is impossible. 

However, it should be understood that oral language 
development is intimately related to reading ability. 
Assessments of readiness to read should include 
phonological performance, as well as assessments of dis- 
abled readers. A practical and easily constructed task 
may ask students to produce and/or recognize derived words 
after exposure to the theme form. 

To facilitate the abstract relationship between 
phonological knowledge and the orthographic system, it 
must also be recognized that the orthography is not a 
system which relates grapheme to phoneme directly. The 
indirect relationship may then be illustrated by samples 
reflecting morphophonemic alternation to indicate that 
the appending of suffixes does not destroy a word to the 
creation of a totally new one, but, rather, it provides a 
method, for using the represented concept as a different 
part of speech. While the semantic relationship 1- made, 
so should the orthographic one. 
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Several implications for future research are suggested 
for a more thorough knowledge of how phonological performance 
develops and how it is related to reading. 

1. A study should be done to investigate performance 
on specific types of alternations. Changes in consonant 
and vowel qualities may not be executed with equal ability. 

2. An investigation should be made of error types to 
discover whether erroneous rules operate. Poor readers 
might easily demonstrate the application of incorrect rules 
in contrast to an absence of rules. 

3. A comparison should be made between performance 
on items in which vowel alt^;rnation is dependent on major 
stress pattern shifts and in which vowel change occurs 
without shifts in major stress patterns. Major stress 
pattern shift alone may be a significant factor. 

4. A developmental study done at several grade 
levels should be executed. In order for instruction 

in reading to build upon children's existent phonological 
abilities, it is necessary to understand the various 
stages of development. 

5. A correlational study should be made to determine 
the degree to which performances on oral - oral, oral - 
visual, and visual - o.-.^l types of tasks are related. 
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6. To investigate whether good readers engage in 
less inner speech than poor readers, electromyographic 
methods may be employed. The results of such an investi- 
gation should determine whether good readers decrease in 
the amount of phonological processing when derived words 
are represented by conventional orthography in contrast to 
whether poor readers decrease. 
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APPENDIX A 



TARGET WORDS BY ALTERNATION TYPE 



REAL WORDS 
k - s 

elastic - elasticity 
critic - criticism 
fanatic - fsLnaticism 
public - publicity 
agnostic - agnosticism 

t - s 

quest - question 
habit - habitual 
Christ - Christian 
tempest - tempestuous 
resident - residential 

t - S 

elect - election 
narrate - narration 
inert - inertia 
induct - induction 
adopt - adoption 

k - s 

magic - magician 
electric - electrician 
mat hematic - mathematician 
optic - optician 
music - musician 

d - 5 

gland 
credo 
reside 
grade 
grand 

s - z 

immerse - immersion 
disperse - dispersion 
Paris - Parisian 
perverse - perversion 
diverse - diversion 



- glandular 

- credulous 
- residual 

- graduate 

- grandeur 



V 



Z - 



Z 



confuse 
revise - 
envisage 
inclose 



- confusion 
revision 



- envision 
inclosxire 



V 



S - S 

discuss - discussion 
suffice - sufficient 
commerce - commercial 
repulse - repulsion 
grace - gracious 

table - tabular 
cave - cavity 
insaine - inseoiity 
nation - nationality 
humane - humanity 

i 

accrete - accretion 
supreme - supremacy 
intervene - intervention 
meter - metric 
severe - severity 

ai - I 

parasite - parasitic 
crime - criminal 
contrite - contrition 
hostile - hostility 
wise - wisdom 

o - a 

compose — composite 
episode - episodic 
verbose - verbosity 
atrocious - atrocity 
diagnose - diagnostic 




reduce - reduction 
consume - consumption 
introduce - introduction 
assume - assumption 
produce - production 

c - ^ 

labor - laborious 
defame - defamation 
sedate - sedative 
derogate - derogatory 
degrade - degradation 

i - a 

vaccine 
revere 
compete 
excrete 
marine 

ai - 3 

confide - confidence 
inclined - inclination 
unite - unity 
divide - dividend 
expire - expiration 

malice - malicious 
autocrat - autocracy 
beatify - beatific 
valid - validity 
canon - canonical 

algebra - algebraic 
certificate - certification 
urban - urbane 
rotary - rotarian 
grammar - grammarian 



- vaccination 

- reverence 

- competition 

- excretory 

- mariner 
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9 - 



minister - ministerial 
college - collegian 
strategy - strategic 
artery - au?terial 
remedy - remedial 

3 - a 

reciprocal - reciprocity 
frivolous - frivolity 
demon - demonic 
anatomy - ajiatomical 
astronomy - astronomical 

d - 32. 

neutral - neutrality 

climate - climatic 

geography - geographical 

gymnast - gymnastic 

miracle - miraculous 

d - o 

colony - colonial 
envelop - envelope 
haxmony - harmonious 
bau?on - baronial 
theology - theologian 
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PSUEDO WORDS 



k - s 

ensotic - ensoticism 
moric - moricism 
sastic - sasticity 
keblic - keblicity 
doranic - doranicity 

t- ? 

fornest - fornestion 
labent - labential 
nist - nistian 
torbit - torbitual 
blinest - blinestnious 

t - ^ 

ho novate - h.onovation 

sorect - sorection 

nitept - niteption 

filotute - filotution 

klornert - klornertia 

foric - forician 
sonatactic - sonatactician 
tebric - tebrician 
berafic - berafician 
poralectic - poralectician 

d - y 

flade - f ladiial 
nefedge - nefeduate 
prand - prandular 
brado - bradulous 
clorede - cloredxxre 

s - z 

rederse - redersion 
sorperse - sorpersion 
klaris - klarisian 
neterse - netersion 
proberse - probersion 
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Z - Z 

monuse - monusion 
tricise - tricisian 
infose - info sure 
clorisage - clorision 
linerise - 1 inerision 



S - 8 

koness - konession 
renulse - renulsion 
dillerce - dillercial 
lemace - lemacious 
plorice - ploricient 

z at 

teme - tanity 
kation - kationality 
delave - delavity 
nable - nabular 
plorane - ploranity 

i " £ 

ortreme - ortremacy 
rene - renetic 
iFvere - laverity 
keter - ketric 
nocrete - nocretion 

ai - I 

fomite - fomition 
dotile - dotility 
plime - pliminal 
sappile - sappilian 
voralite - voralitic 
frise - frisdom 

0 <x 

rone - ronic 
abulose - abulosity 
ronulode - ronulodic 
bilagose - bilagosity 
morfose - morfosite 



V 
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;*!uine - degiurapL-ion 
leuuce " leduccrl >n 
monoduce - raonoduccive 
bleduce - bieduction 
intersume - intersuinpt.^on 

« - a 

intrate - intratory 
bepaine - bepamation 
whilogate - whi i.0(5ativc' 
breglade - brecladafcion 
kabor - kaborious 

i - a 

conlete 
f assere 
glomine 
dotrete 
promine 

rebide - rebidence 
consire - consiration 
gletite - gletitation 
blorafise - bloraf isat ion 
ofite - ofity 

^ - a 

basid - basidity 
ralice - ralicious 
loratify - loratific 
motagraph - motagraphous 
aflim - aflimic 

^ ^ <L 

flogra - flograic 
sirban - sirbane 
blimmar - blimmarian 
plornary - plornarian 
tranada - tranadian 



- conletition 

- fasserence 

- glominer 

- detretory 

- promination 
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a - i 

tallege - tallegisLn 
dantager - dantagerial 
noregy - noregic 
chortery - chorterial 
stimedy - stimediae 

a - Ok 

blorinomy - blorinomical 
darol - darolity 
riemon - riemonic 
larnipot - larnipotical 
instrinomy - instrinomical 

a - atz. 

chormal - chormalic 
kintal - kintal ity 
roniban - ronibanity 
plortast - plortastics 
sornography - sornographical 

a - o 

demon - clemonious 
parcony - parconial 
slau?om - slaromatic 
striofony - striofonian 
vostrony - vostronious 
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i- . cliiiiaoe 

o. 01 ina;;o means l;.iie \\':-:Vuhor i'.'.; 'i , : r, , -. ;■ ,-i 

iV. A porr--,()n v.-h ) Jcnowr: ahjuL i.n,; i-.-- • - .-acv'-: nly.v 
c I inat^ic c.-n;.; j. Lions. 

COMGUin.) 

3. T ; c onsiune ib ■;.> us;; up or d< 'iv/;^y ■.■/ i. u'.. 

ii. Tho aniounL of fuel a car usea uo o^r nii'.. i • 
the consuKioLi m . 

3- envelop 

S. To envelop means co wx-ap un. 

A lot-cer which is wrapped u,.- x\,l- rnailinc ir. 
put into an envelcjpo . 

pjraciG 

3. A grade is a level of school you are in. 
x^. To finish ohe Lasi. level in school is to nraduaLo 
'j>. x'overe 

3. To revere somethinc is to have f-reat rospoci; or 
love for It. • 

R. A great respect or love for a leader is rovorenco . 

6, inert 

S. Something inert cannot move or change alone. 

R. Something that carmot move or change alone 
may be said to have inertia . 

?. theology 

3. Theolop^y is t/io study of religious beliefs. 

R. Someone who studies religious beliefs deeply is a 
theoJ or:ian . i j j..-, a 



8. naui.)n 

cu I cure anci fj* >v ^rii^noni;. 

arc Cx z:iiri\' na vl u:i ali'.;- . 

An aoro'Cicuc act a cruel and brutal one. 

lI. a man vi'.io d.. a cruo i or uriiua.i. dc-od has doiv) 
an a or:; . v , 

i.O* i riorpduce 

To :ini;rnduco irj o ;>i-j:;ejit ono i^orson oo aaochv'r, 

iw The: act oT ;'reGGnbin[^,- one persuii to anothor is aii 
inoro<i.uc i^ioru 

11 • OpLj.C 

*:>• All o",.>';ic sense deals wi;:h the ability sooj. 

il. A person who makot.; eyeglasses Tor seeing better 
is an optician. 

12. commorce 

Cornmorce is the buying and seliins ol ^;;oods, 

R. Tho buying and soiling of food is a comracv^cial 
act, 

1;^, meter 

;S. A meter is a unit of lenc'th. 

R. The system which most scicnt.ists use is tlie 
metric system. 

1^, fanatic 

A fanatic is someone v/ho is overly enthusiastic. 

Someone v/ho is overly enthusiastic may be said 
to behave with fanaticism . 

3.5. college 

A collep;e is a school that offers four years of 
training after high school. 

R. If you attend a four-yoar school after hi^^ii sciiool, 
you will then be a collegian . 
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o. To roauco irieaiiO t/O ioL-i.soji or l.ir.vor. 

A v/oraan v/iio a..'W(;i\: nr-r I '[mu .,rin ma^ie a re .iic. \ 

i'/, i'aa*ls 

3, Paris is ijho .iar:;;'..'GL ci^y in i'\:'aaco. 

it. ooinoonG rj"jin uho 'iar;;or>o ci^.y i.i j'raaco in a 
Paris Ian . 

^'^ . demon 

J. A cloraon is a devil or evil coiriL . 
]i. The devil periorrnri demonic ^ioocui. 

19. cornpe i:e 

3. To compe be is i;c try for the sarnt-:: prizn, sucn 
as V/ inning. 

it. Trying;; to win a gaiue in sports moans co :n,jo Lio it.g. 

?0. confuse 

3. To conluse means to mix up thinf';s. 

R. If everything is mixed up, there is a stauo 
confusion . 

21. artery 

S. An artery is a main road. 

H. A place v/here main roads meet is an arberial . 

22. disperse 

3. To disperse is bo spread out in ail directions. 

R. The spreading out in all directions of something 
is a dispersion . 

2Jj. valid 

3. To be valid means to be v/ell-pjrounded or reasonab 0. 

x{. An excuse which is well-grounded or reasonable has 
validity. 
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2^t . habic; 

ii, /Ij'. ac io/v* ■ • ;vi.y .;•') (: >> 

0113 . 

frivol. on;j 

O. A rrivoj. .U^r.v 1..; 



minis cor 

o. A mini ircav carx*io3 ot; : f.u; -..- .■.jr.; ^ G:. ' ir a 
church. 



performs iDini:::.(^.\i.aI vni..ior. . 



*7. ^visc 

o. To bo w ] '^e 13 t;r) show good Jiu;,;;:]onL;. 
R. A naronr who ugog -ood judRin^jnU has wisdom. 
r?8. inc l.or^e 

o. To i nc 1 oso McanD 1:^:. surrvound an area, as wii;h 
a lonoo . 

R. A yarii surrounded by a fence v/ouid be axi 
incloGure . 

29. oovoi'? 

3. To be severe is to be strict; or harsh. 

R. A ruior v/ho is sJ:ricc may be knovm Tor his 
severity . 

50. marino 

3. To be marine moans to be near or of the sea. 
x^. A sailor working on the sea is a mariner . 

51. electric 

3. An electric wire now brings -Dower into our 
homes for lighting. 

R. Wires with power for lightin[>; are fixed by ohe 
electrician. 
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'JO. 



J' J* 



V/:..; : '■ 



J 



C' )n i. r*.li;o 

'i^o ^:-Oi^r'i 1:: o.. :\a'ju .-/.-/■-v; i;»>VjLu::i^ ;;iri. 
v/ouL(i bo ]:\ Lr.;.^ r>:;rii:i-.' oi.' (u>ij'.)-i l,: -jn . 

To UC-; iiou -.rg ... n-.-aas rioi; cu ♦:aj:'j . .ir;: in 'jioiic^i' 
sitJe 0).*' a nuarroL. 

u. A person v/h<> 'U)or; no*; uai:-.' iii 
of a quarroi, 3a'n-;.:; his^ no;m: ra;. ; 



;»y • ,;i-a)nmar 



3* Grammar ;U; a sys::i.')ni v/aicii '.r 
lani;uay:e. 



a p:ramnar.i an , 




Crand 



3. ocenory wliich ±'j> - i ;aji>: 1;.: 'r;: 

li. iispocially boaub.u'ui r;C')r.' 
have r^randeur > 



ay 



) : /I,: a 



39- induct 



3. indue o is to iiiCroduco a uor.,jn cu a club 
wioh a ceremony . 

Li. A ceremony c;o ini.roduce .som s. -lo a c i ub Is 
called an induction. 
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40 • anatomy 

S. Anatomy is the study of the way animals are built. 

R. A description of the way an animal is built; is 
an anatomical one. 

41. discuss 

3. To discuss a topic is to talk about ic. 

R. If a group of students talked about a topic, 
it would be a discussion . 

42. divide 

S. To divide means to separate into parts. 

R. The quantity or number to be separated into 
parts is the dividend . 

45. rotary 

S. Rotary club is one which businessmen often 
belonc to. 

R. If you become a businessman, you may become a 
rotarian. 

44. labor - laborious 

3. To labor is to work hsu?d. 

R. A task requiring hard work is laborious . 

45. elect 

S. To elect means to choose a person by voting. 

R. A process of choosing people is called an election. 

45. expire 

S. To expire means to come to an end. 

R. A parking meter at the end of its time has 
reached its e xpiration * 

47. humane 

S. To be humane is to have the best qualities of 
mankind, such as mercy and kindness. 

R. Someone who has mercy and kindness displays the 
quality of humanity . 
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48. episode 

S. An episode is an incident that happens to a 
character. 

R. A story which tells abour many incidents 
happening to a character is episodic . 

49 • urban 

S. An urban area is a highly populated one, for 
example , Chicago. 

R. If someone picks up big city ways, he may be 
considered urbane. 

50. credo 

S. A credo is a bri?f statement of belief. 

R. Someone who believes too easily may be said 
to be c redulous . 

51. verbose 

S. To be verbose is to use too many words. 

R. A person who uses too many words to tell a story 
may be accused of verbosity . 

52. reside 

S. To reside can mean to be present. 

R. Something left over after another part is taken 
away is a residual . 

53 • degrade 

S. To dep;rade is to lower one's moral character. 

R. If someone lowers his moral character by 
stealing, he has gone through a process of 
degradation . 

54. parasite 

S. A parasite is an animal that lives off another 
without returning help. 

R. An animal that lives off another without 
returning help is parasitic . 
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55. table 



S. A table is a chart for showing facts in rov/s and 
columns. 

H. Facts shov/n in rows and. columnis v.v-u^a do in 
tabular form. 

56. perverse 

S. Something perverse is not considered normal. 

R. An act which is not; considered normal may be 
a perversion . 

57. excrete 

3. To excrete means to separate waste material 
from the body or blood. 

R. In sweating, the separation of v/ater from the 
body is an excre bory function. 

58. canon 

S. A canon is a body of laws of a church. 

R. If you follow the laws of your church, you obey 
canonical laws. 

59 • resident 

S. A resident is someone who lives in a certain 
place. 

R. An area where many people live may be called a 
residential area. 

60. confide 

S. To confide is to share secrets. 

R. A person you can share your secrets v^ith is 
someone you have confidence in. 

61. envisage 

S. To envisap:e something is to form an image of it 
in your mind. ' 

R. To form a picture of something in the future 
would be to envision it. 
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62. immerse 

3. To ^ merso is to drop r3oinet;!iing into a liquid. 
R. The ^;Ct^of droppin,-: 53:010 Lhinc i^-^^ a watery 



o;.). cornooso 



o. To C'm:^030 inoans oo Tr^rm in a combinaL ion, as 
riour and v;a:;e.r jiiako [)asCo. 

R. Flour and v/auer ii: pasue is che composite . 

64. uni'je 

o. To uuit:e :noauc fc^ hrin^j r;o^;et;hor to Torm a 
cominon a[Trooinent; . 

H. A classrooin v;hic>i hac; a toial agrement has 
unity . 

65. algebra 

0. Alr:obra is an aroa 01 nuathornatics usually 
tauj^ht in liich school. 

R. When you ar? in hich school, you v/ill probably 
do alf^^Gbraic problems. 

56. beat i fv 
If 

S. To beabify is to make very happy. 

R. Future plans which would make you very haonv 
are beatific . 

67. Christ 

S. Christ is bhe man many consider the secoiid 
person of God. 

R. Those v/ho follow the teachings of this man ai^e 
called Christians , 

68. agnostic 

3. An arsnosuic is someone who thinks it is 
impossible to know if there is a God. 

R. Someone \;ho thinks it is imnossible to know if 
there is a God displays agnosticism. 
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69 • grace 

S. Grace is a quality of acting with politeness. 

R. A girl who acts with politeness may be said to 
be p:racious . 

70. incise 

S. To incise is to cut into with a sharp tool. 

R. An operation that requires a cut into a body 
would include an incision. 

71 • repulse 

S. To repulse is to reject something. 

R. If you reject a person, it may be an act of 
repulsion . 

72. crime 

S. A crime is an act which is against the law. 

R. Anyone who performs an act against the law is a 
criminal . 

73* reciprocal 

S. A reciprocal act is one done in return for another. 

R. If you do a good deed for someone who has been 
good to you, there is reciprocity , 

74. derogate 

S. To derogate is to lessen or impair. 

R. A statement which lessens or impairs a person's 
reputation is a derogatory one. 

75. magic 

S. Mapiic is making something by unknown powers. 

R. Someone who seems to make things by unknown powers 
is a magician . 

75. revise 

S. To revise means to reread and correct errors. 

R. A theme that has been reread and corrected has 
undergone a revision. 
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77* gy^nnast 

S, A n;yTnnasl; performs athletic exercises and t:rick£, 

R. Someone who can do abhletic exercises can do 
p;yiDnastic acts. 

78. supreme 

S. To be supreme is to be the highest in rank* 

R. If someone was the highest in ranlc, he would have 
supremacy . 

79. diagnose 

S. To diap;nos G means to identify a condition by 
examinaticn. 

R. A doctor who v/ants to knov/ your health condition 
will make a diapinosbic examination. 

80. incline 

S. To be inclined is to have a certain preference 
or liking, as in clothes. 

R. Someone with certain likes has an inclination . 

81. diverse 

S. Something v/hich is diverse is varied or different, 
R. A pastime which is different is a diversion . 

82. autocrat 

S. An autocrat is a dictator with complete power 
over others. 

R. A kind of government where one person has 
complete power is an autocracy . 

83- intervene 

S. To intervene is to come between two points. 

R. A line drawn betv/een two points would be an 
intervention . 

84. quest 

S. A quest is a journey in search of somethin^^r. 
R. To seek an answer is to have a question. 
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o. Kanaony i o n. c:v)nu:i.iia t:i.->n ol' ;)ar!.:> pa<. in:A^ an 
orfiorly v/h(^i.e. 

R. Tlio difforeno part;^; played at; ono tima by a 
band form a hanni^gj oug sound. 

86. miracle 

3. A n:iracl'.-: i.; an ovenl; t;iiat cannot; bj cxpiainoc. ■ 
by oiio ro;;aiiar liws of naturo. 

R. An cvcni; the laws of naoure can noi: explain 

is miraculous . 

37 . hostile 

o. To be hostile mcan:5 l;o bo unfriem.ly. 

R. An unfriendly person may be showijig hostilit.v . 

88 . adopt 

o. To adopt a child means to bake a child and raise 
it as your ov/n. 

R. The process of taking a child inuo your family 
as your ovm child is called an adoption . 

89* music 

3. Music is an arrangement of sounds and tones. 

R. Someone who performs in making sounds and tones 
is a musician . 

90. accrete 

3. To accrete . moans to grov/ by being added to. 

R. The f_;;rowth of an island resulting from earth 
added to it is an example of accretion . 

91. malice 

3. M alice is the desire to harm others or do v/rong. 

R. If a person harms another and v/ishes to do so, 
he has committed a malicious act. 
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92. vaccine 

3. A vo.ccliio io of u'3u a ^hot by a uoc tor to 
prevent a dlsep.so. 

R. ir a doctor ;;--ivor:. you a shot to prevent a 
oisoase, it nay be a vaccir.a-^i'ai . 

95- critic 

3. A c ritic is a .•)oro<n\ v/ho formi*> and exoroiu-:os 
judfVnents of thin^^jo. 

R. An oxprensed ;judi;;:nenr. of somothiric is a piece 
of ctriticiGKi . 

9^^. (iefairiO 

S. To defame is to attack another person's 
reputation. 

H. If someone attacks the rer^uisation oT another he 
is guilty of defamation . 

95- remedy 

3. A remedy is a medicine or treatment that cures 
or heals. 

R. A treatment tliat cures a disease is called 
remedial . 

96. strategy 

3. Stratepcy is the science of planning^. 

R. A military leader who plans his battle moves 
ahead of time uses stratep:ic power. 

97- tempest 

3. A tempest is a c^eab storm. 

R. Very stormy weather may be called tein'oestuous . 

98. suffice 

3. To suffice is to provide as much of something 
as is needed. 

R. A dinner that provided enough food for everyone 
v/ould be sufficient. * 
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99. colony 

3. A colony is a ^roup oT people who liiovo lo a 
distant; land bub stay undei' the pov/er oT tlieir 
home land. 

R. A person who iQoves to a distant land but: stays 
under the power of his home land is callec a 
colon ial . 

100. baron 

S. A b aron is a Iov/-ranl:ing member of Brivisii 
nobility. 

R. A lovz-rankinp member oT British nobility may 
have only baronial power • 

101. public 

S. If a story is public it is made knovm to most 
T-jeople . 

R. '/lien a story is made widely known, it is 
given publicity . 

102. astronomy 

S. Astronomy is the study of the stars and heavens. 

R. A book about the stars would contain astronomical 
facts. 

105. sedate 

3. To bo s enate means to be quiet or calm. 

R. A pill to make a person quiet or calm is 
called a sedacive . 

104. insane 

3. To be insane is to be crazy. 

R. To be crazy is to be in the state of insanity . 

105- produce 

3. To produce is to make or manufacture something. 

R. Articles v/hich are manufactured are the resul;; 
of production . 
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o. A ^'jlgjui il; a pari; o;* i;h(^ body which Ger;arai;o::i 
pax* u o r the bl xi • 

LI. oonionno who£:o blood ir> no I. separated as iu sliould 
be may have r; an uu.i.ar disoaGo. 

107. narrate 

o. To narrane moanc oo teil a otory. 

i^. A stcry v/hlch in hold may be called a narra'Jiou . 

108. aooume 

S. To assume neanc; to bake something: Tor granted. 

R. If you take soino-ohins for granted, you have 
made an asGuiant/ion . 

i09- cer bif icate 

3. A certificate is a printed statement that a 
person is able to do a job. 

R. To shov; that you arc able to do certain jobs, 
you may need certification papers. 

110. elastic 

3. To be e Las tic means to be able bo return 
to an oricinal state after being stretched. 

R. If something is able to return to its original 
state after boinj^ stretched it has the quality 
of elasticity . 
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1-321)1)0 v/o:ws 



( 




6. 



7. 



led u CO 

Sorriewne wiio do«3:^nV. Le-.L nis l)..'o '':iior aboirj a 
.^^iionf? call fox- hi:n conjiios louuo ^ion , 

abuios*.? 

3- bo abin >);je bo such a si ;w \vali:er that; y-ni 

a 1 w ay r. arr i v e i a s i> - 

H. Somoono who walko .slowly that: iie always arrives 
lasb shows abu t il;y - 

rederse 

3, oomo thing which is r:N:orse has nany soots all over 
ic. 

R, A leaf with many spDCs all over it may be called a 
rodersion , 

fllotute 

3. To f ilotute means to darken the color of a 
substance, 

a. A ruf;; which has become darker has gone through 
the process of filouution. 

neterse 

S. To be neterse is to act in a showy manner, 
R. Someone who is a siiow-off has neterslon , 

instrincmy 

3- Instrinomy is the study of life on the moon. 

R, A question about life on the moon is an 
instrinom ical one. 

Linerise 

S- To linerise is to intentionally make a confusing 
statement . 

R. A statement v/hich a person makes confusing on 
purpose is a linerision . 
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3. nlimc 

3. A ^')lim9 is an arc^unont; with your paronbs. 

R. Someone who argues with his parents is a 
plininal . 

9. chorinal 

S. A chormal is an event v/hich is explainod by 
seeing it. 

R. An event which ic explained only by seeing it 
is chorifialic . 

10. "blininiar 

3. To blimmar is bo sv/allow v/aber when swimmins. 

H. Someone wlio swallows water when he is swirrnning is 
a blimmarian * 

tane 

3. To be tane is to have litble power in the govern- 
ment. 

R. A person wibh little power in his governraenc has 
tan ity . 

voralite 

3. Voralite is a sport in which oiily one hand may 
touch the ball. 

R. Other spores in which only one hand can be used 
may be considered voralitic . 

rone 

S. A rone is a plant that grows short and full. 
R. A tree that is short and bushy looks ronic . 

1^'. c J. or i sage 

3. To clorisaKe is to paint an object with many 
colors. 

i^. A sbatue painted with many different colors is 
called a clorision. 
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S. A noro.n:.y is soft bed, 

A soft; bed can be called norer:ic . 

].6, intra to 

3- To i nt>rai;o is to nay "Kollo** first to a person 
ycu'^ d on ' t know well • 

R, Someone who says "Hello" firnt to people ne 
doesn't know v/ell is intrgtory . 

17. i^letiLie 

3. To pclchite means bo follow a person because ho 
dresses well • 

Someone who follows a person because he dresses 
v/ell commits fjlotitation . 

18. rebide 

0. To rebide means to overhear a conversation, 
3, A conversation overiieard is a rebidence . 

19- labont 

S, To labcn b is to ask how to please another person. 

R, A person who alwayfj asks how to please anoi/nor 
may be considered a labential one. 

20. prober se 

3. To proberse is to ask for copipliments. 

R. Someone who asks for compliments shows his 
probersion . 

21. kation 

ij. A kation is a class of insects which all have 
three sets of wings. 

R. Tv/o insects with three sets of wings each have 
the same kationality . 

22. bleduce 

0. To ble.duce means to burn your hot doc over a 
camp fire. 

R, Someone who burns his hot dog over a campfire 
performs bled uction . 
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o. To L)-: baa id 13 bo iinpo li l;o amon^j oho^o yon 
don' t like. 

R. Somooao v/ho in inp^jiitt? with pooolo ho ' i.- 

.1 i iv c* o r J? o rin ij baoiJ iuy . 



I'Vi-. t;rana(ia 



3. A ti'onadg is a Gi.oopin[i; sickru-;G3 cauood by 
soiri;'^ of ceroain boes, 

H. SoKK'Ono v;ii:h 53.iooi")inG r-jicV a.;GC vvlio was sl.anr; 
by a bo (5 13 a t:rariadiaiK 

bre^lade 

S. To brof-jlade rrn:ano w ) cali a Iricacl on che 
telephone cjvory week, 

R. A club wPiere everyone calin a rriend every week 
is a brer.' li'idabion , 

P5 . r oniban 

3. A roniban is a cold and piercing rain. 

R. A day of cold, piercing; rain may be remembered 
for its ronibanity , 

?7. klaris 

3. Klaris is a club vmich onake habers belong to. 
R. ir you ha be snakes, you may become a klarisian . 

23. slarom 

3. A c ' arom i.s a machine bhob measures the quality 
or e[5G;s. 

R. A fa.rmor who uses a rnacnino to measure tlxe quail by 
of his ut^gs has a slaromatio metlxod. 

29. kintal 

3. A kintal is a way of thinj^ing which is no;"> 
understood by otl\erG. 

R. Someone v/hose v/ay of thinivinir is not undersbood 
by others has kintality , 
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50. nc^ric 

in th) future. 

R . Th-.-; ao i^cjinp o.- iino.:':i 110 o lie rr^ in t;ht?. f u fcurc 
years is moJi^ic^.irjru 

J/1.. ke u'js* 

3. A k'j u(-ir if:: n iriac-iirxO 

J)p. p.l.oraao 

o. To \yj r^iarane 13 i.o be .Lloaliin£; in space 

i^. A losl: rockol: floating' in s:v?co r*)rcvor i3 in 
• o.i.oj:anit;y > 

55 • nablo 

S* A nable is a Gharp in.otruinonl; used for cutuinp; 
heavy rope. 

li. A sailor wantini3 a sharp tool bo cut heavy rope 
will look for a na bular one* 

{];lomino 

S« Gl online is a drug to make you happy. 

Li. oomeono who takes a dru[^ to be happy is a 
Pilominer . 

y). tallo{^';c 

3. A tailep;e is a boaa which can move sidev/ays. 

d. SornooAe who steorc a boat that can move sideways 
is a tallesian. 

56. vastrony 

3. VasLirony is "che feeling of being happy but sad at 
the same uinie. 

i-i.. oomeone who is happy but sad at the same Oimo 
has vas b ronious feelings. 



wi'iioh can fin-i an-jiev/wi'i:..:. 
a iiiaciiino v,v find ar;-;,U.\; ^rrns 
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S. Tr> boi)af(jo means i-.) r;l;arL a ue*# club. 

i{. A Hiaii v/jio sfcaroSi a iiev; cLub in bown. j^erfoi^mci 
heoanaoion . 

:>8. detre ue 

3- To detrobe is to puu your feet upon chairs. 

1^. Someone who ^^mts his Teoi; u:) on chairs is 
detre bt)T'y , 

;;9- borafic 

3. To be borai ic iG l;o j^now v/hen ouhors arc 
e 1 L i nr; the uru bh . 

a. A pex^son who knov/s wVien o I; hers are tolliiii^* ''ho 
bruth is a beraf ician . 

^0. pi or nary 

3. Plornary is the study of T.V. programs. 

R. Someone who studios T.V. programs is a 
plornarian . 

41. infose 

3. To infose somethin^^ is to fill it as full as 
possible . 

R. A lunchbox which is filled as full as possible 
may be called an inf osuro . 

'K?. sappilo 

3. A sappiic is a fence made of wooden posts and 
v/iro . 

ii. A fence made of wooden posts and wire is 
sappilian . 

4;-'. striofony 

Striofony is the craft by carving wooden animals 
R. A man who carves woodon animals is a striof onian 




c a J i ! a o il.'. o cclal o ao • 
fj.ncle 

S. To rj.acie moan.s to slovily rtocri:i*oy« 

iin article v/;iich :i.s sl/uvly dOGi:.Poyed ;Jocr) i\iv yarin 
a r iad-ga.i. process. 

^k'S, rnotar:rap}i 

3, A mouaf^raoh is a I'unny T.\^, coirinicrcia.i. . 

il. A T.V. commercial ivhicii ir. furuiy is iDotaf-irapiioru:. , 

^1-7 • ronuLodo 

S. A ronulode is a sLrooo ■';hat curves of* ton, 
R. A street that curveri ofLen io ronulo die , 

• sorporse 

3. To sorperse is to remove Gomebiiinp; v/iuhout beins 
seen. 

R, If you remove something wii;hout being aeen you 
may later confess to sorpersion . 

49- sonatactic 

S. To be sonatact ic means to have i:ho abilioy to road 
upside down. 

i?. Someone viho can reaa upside-down is a sonai:ac oician , 

50 • kabor 

3. To k abor is bo dream in colors. 

R. A night of dreaming in color would be a kabor ious 
one. 

$1 . promine 

S. A promino is a huge flood that washes away trees 
and houses. 

R. '/Ihen "crees and houses arc washed av/ay by a flood, 
the cause is Droininaoion, 
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S. A cl omon is a hiyh, squoak;;/ cound. 

R. Someone with a high, squeaky voice has a 
ciGmonious sound. 

53 • stimedy 

3. To stimody means to fight againsb a decisiv;n, 

R. Someone who fights against a decision takes 
Gtimodial action. 

f/!-. monuse 

3. To monuse is to kill wibh a single stroke or shot, 

R. A warrior who kills wiiih a single stroke c.v shou 
may be honored for monusion , 

5)5 • conlebe 

3. To conleto means to buiin an empire by robbing 
from cbher matrons. 

R. An empire built by robbing other nations is a 
conle t ition , 

35. ho novate 

3. To honovate means to warn that time is runnings 
out. 

R. A teacher who warns that time is running out on 
a test makes an honovation . 

57. f lemon 

3. A flemon is an animal with long curly hair. 
R. A dog with long curly hair is f lemonic . 

58. foric 

S. Foric is the study of Indian tribal songs. 

R. Someone who studies Indian tribal songs may be 
a forician . 

59- flogra 

3. Flop:ra is a type of fish that kills snakes for 
food. 

R. A fish that kills snakes for food is flo^raic. 
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60. ensotic 

S. To be ensotic is to be afraid to walk alone. 

R. Someone who is afraid to wall: alone may show 
ensoticisni . 

61. toi^bit 

S. A 'jorbiG is a person with vhe pov/er to make you 
forf^et . 

R. Someone who has the power to make you forget 
may be torbitual , 

62. lemace 

3. To be lemace is to be groggy and unaware. 

R. A person \>jho is cro^cy and unaware v/hen he c^ets ' 
up is lemacious . 

63. blinost 

S. a blinest is a tangle or knot thab cannot be 
undone. 

R. A knot in a string that cannot be undone is 
b linestuous . 

6^1-. larnipot 

S. A l arnipot is a plan to make you very rich. 

R. Someone with a plan to become very rich is 
larnipotical . 

65. sorrect 

3. To be sorrect is to give presents for a false reason. 

R. A gift v/hich is given for a false reason is a 
sorrection . 

66. plortast 

S. A plo r i^as t is someone who grows oversized 
vegetables. 

R. To grow oversized vegetables, one needs to know 
about plortastics . 
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67. morrorjC 

o. To fi iorron e is to oat so far/c tliat you are 
always the first one done at the Uabie. 

R. A n.;:3^r>vni wlio is iih^ayn i:he i'irst ono oono eaUi.u:-; 
iG a morroGj t o > 

3. To uonluiTio means uo remove smaJ.i tv/igs fx*;in lo.^s 
Tor rirev/ood, 

R. i^'irov/ooci logs which have had oho small i:wi:jy 
removed i'rom them have under[;^oiie der:lum'oti-:n . 

09- nofe^ie 

3. A u exed e is a hou£;e built oT v/ood and concreiTo. 

1?. To build a liouse of v/ood and concrete is t;o 
ne foduate one . 

70. anim 

3. An iU^l^iiM is a city run by representatives Trom 
each block. 

li. A cii;y run by representatives Irom each block 
is ariimic . 

71. whi locate 

3. A whilop;ate is a call j?i;'r help. 

ii. 3omeono who often calls for help is v/hilOf>;ai;ive . 
7?^. rene 

S. To be rone is to be filled with the curse of a 
witch. 

R. Domeone filled with the curse of a witch mav do 



3. To be ortrema is to be so bright that the human 
eye can't look at it. 



x^enetic actions. 



75. or Lreme 



R. 



Sometiiinf^ 
at it has 



so bright Lhat cho human eye can't look 
or bre mac?/ . 
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3. To irionoduce is to picK a iRvorice friend. 

A person who pickn a ravorite friend iDakes a 
rionoducu ive choico. 

Tj^ n-it;oot 

S. To niti^ol ; i:^ Ij-. inii'jrru-T)': 30 owo peo -ii^ 

can no lon^r:or tall: co^ao u-ior o 

H. A neroon v/ho iatorrupLs go b-iaS Uv/o o!:]iers can 
no longer talk may oerfcrm a nitontioru 

76. fomito 

3. To f omibe is to act surprised v/iien you aren't. 

i?. If you acb surprised v/hen you aren't, you nerfcrin. 
f omit ion . 

77. koness 

3. To koness means to pretend uliat; you are sbron^sor 
than others. ^ 

ii. A pc^rson who prebends Lhat h-^ is stronger than 

others may be considered in the state of konession . 

73. sastic 

3. To be sastic is to be without shax^p edf^es. 

i?. A basketball, which doesn't have she.rp edges, nas 
th(j quality of sasticity , 

79. tricise 

S. To tricise means to cut somethinf; into three parts. 

R. A pie v/hich has been cut into thx^ee parts is in 
the state of tricision . 

30. cons ire 

3. To c ons ire something is to pound on it until it 
is (fented. 

R. A car with a dent pounded into ii: has a cons irat ion . 
81 . darol 

3. A da rol is a man who likes to play cards. 

R. A group of men v.^ho play cards together is a 
darolity . 
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o, A n. L:3t; is a nioustor [:hr\t brio:3 Uv) mo.ko C:i1' 
3i;unble and fall, 

ii. ooinoi^no v/ho tries t:o nial:o chilaren stai'nbi • and 
Tall is called a rii^tian , 

83 • T^oralccfcic 

S. P oralec uic is a x*05'ulai"'ity as ini:';ht; appear in jev/ols. 

R. A jev/olor who explains the rogulariby in suones is 
a noralect i cian , 

8^-, int;ersunie 

3, To intcrsuTne moans 1:o decide bebv/een !:v/o Llli^;^'3• 

Someone who decides between b\/u !;iiinns jo buy 
makes an intersuin pbion , 

85. koblic 

S, To be jceblic means Uo bell your score bs to your 
best friends. 

11. Someone v/ho tells his secrets to his best friends 
has the quality of k eblicity . 

86, dotile 

3, To be dotile is to be so sick that you caa^t qoi 
cub of bed. 

R, Sonieone v;ho is so sick that ho can't f^et out of 
bed has a problem of dotility . 

87 • i>lorice 

S, To be plorice is to be jolly and friendly all 
the biiTie, 

It. oonieone v/ho is jolly and friendly all the time 
has ploricient ways, 

88 • chortery 

S. Chortery is a v;ish to be v;ith your friends. 

R. If you wish to be v/ith your friends you arc 
chorterial . 

89* sirban 

S. A sirban is a house with a tin roof, 
R, A house with a tin roof is sirbane . 



90. lavere 



3. To be lavere r.eans l.o be able uo chanfjo Tmn orie 
rovjd to another* 

A balloon which can criange froTii one Torni to axlo^il'^•r 
has laveritiY. 



91. fornest 



S. To fornest is to take a journey which takes you 
from state bo state • 

R. Someone v/ho goes from state to state to visit 
capitol buildings is on a forn-astion. 



92. bila.^^ose 



S. To be bilar:ose is to want to be called on first 
in class. 

R. Someone who wants to be called on first in class 
may not shov/ his bilap^osity , 

95- clorede 

S. To clorede is to threaten to expose all you know 
about a person. 

R. A threat that you will expose all you knov/ about a 
person is a clorcdure > 

9^. blorinomy 

S. A blorinomy is a loud yell of happiness. 

R. A loud yell of happiness is a blorinomical sound. 

95. delave 

S. To be delave means to take away someone's name. 

R. Someone whose name has been taken away is in a 
state of delavity . 

96. parcony 

S. A parcon?/ is a zoo v/ith uncaged animals. 

R. A zoo with uncaged animals is a parconial park. 

97- loratify 

S. To loratify means bo create a new recipe. 
R. A newly created recipe is loratif ic. 
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38. nocrebe 

S, To nocrete something is to destroy it .Cor no ^006. 
reason, ^ 

R. To destroy a book for no good reason is a case oT 
nocrotion , 

99 • renulse 

3, To r enulse something; is to tox^Dure it unbii 
death occurs, 

R. A mouse that is tortured until it dies has boon 
through renulsion , 

100. ralice 

S. Ralice is the sound of rushing water. 

R. A waterfall with the sound of rushing water 
is ralicious . 

101. blorafise 

S. To blorafise means to write a poem about hace. 
R. A poem written about hate is a blorif isation . 

102. klornert 

S. To be klornert is to be ahead of everyone else. 

R. The person who is ahead of everyone else has 
klornert ia . 

1 05 . sornography 

S. Sornography is the study of eating patterns. 

R. Someone studying eating patterns has s ornoRr aphi c al 
interests. 

104. tebric 

S. A tebric is the part of a machine v/hich moves the 
fastest. 

R. A repairman v/ho fixes the part of a machine that 
moves fastest is a tebrician. 



Ij V'l 'i • 



once . 

R. To ank que c3o ions v;hich cannot; bo answered aC one 
if;; to he a bi'aauj oun person. 

lOG. dan^a^er 

3. A dantaner is a person who sorays bhe oreco 
for insecos. 

i{. oomoone v/ho spray:; the i:rees f-.^r inseCvS ?u:s a 
dajita;';erial job. 



3. To prand is bo brack an animai by lbs locbprinbiB. 

R. A liunber V'^ho can TjIIow an animal by lbs rooi/priiit 
uses a prandular sysbem. 



S. To pribo is to plant a £^arden v;ith flowers oi <nic 



R. A 5arden with only red flowers in lb is an of icy > 



10?. 



prand 



108. 



ofite 



color. 



109. 



f assere 



3. To f assere is to like the looks of anobher 
person. 



R. Someone who likes the looks of anobher person 
has fasserence for him. 



110. 



(i oranic 



3. A doranic is a person who bhinks bhat the sky 
will* fall in. 



11. Someone v/ho thinks the sky will fall in may be 
said to have doranicity . 
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Iffi3P0N33 ALTERNATIVES 

REAL WORDS 

Theme ii^orin Oral Alternatj.ves Visual Al bernaUives 



1. 


climabG 


a. 


clornahtic 


a. 


climahtic 






b. 


climantic 


u. 


climah oik 






c. 


cltlTiaUic 


c* 


climabic 






d. 


climaiic 


d. 


cliiTiotic 


J 

c ■ 


consume 


a. 


consinpUion 


a. 


consulnn [p t. i on 






b* 


consomptioii 


b» 


consulimpshun 






c* 


consiirnpbion 


c. 


consumpciim 






d. 


consumption 


d • 


consornption 


3- 


envelop 


a. 


envulip 


a. 


envelohpe 






b. 


envoi ip 


b* 


enveiohn 






c. 


envelope 


c. 


envclui^e 






d. 


envelapy 


d. 


envelope 




grade 


a. 


graduate 


a. 


grazhuate 






b. 


grazu.abe 


b. 


graduate 








graduate 


d. 


graduate 






d. 


gratuate 


d. 


grajv/uat 


5- 


revere 


a. 


reverence 


a. 


revuhrence 






b. 


revarence 


b. 


reverence 






c. 


reverence 


c. 


revulirens 






d. 


reverence 


d. 


rovurence 



er|c 
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G. in^rt n. 

b . 
c . 

d • 

7. the- o logy a. 

b . 
c . 

8. naoion a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 

9. atrocious a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 

10. introduce a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 

11. optic a. 

b. 
c . 

ERIC 





a. 


inc PTi i a 




I) • 




in ;r uia 






inersia 


ci • 


ino"j.\-.f:a 


oheul i'];ian 


a • 


whooluoian 


"1: ho 0.1 ir;;ian 


b . 




oheolaL^ian 


c - 


bhoo ' ''^hjun 


'■:hoolofjiaii 


u • 


tho J Loii^'jiari 


no tional'ity 


a. 


national! -y 


navtionaliby 


b. 


iialishuna '^y 


nubiunaJ'ity 


c . 


nahb ionaliby 


nauioxialiby 


(j • 


nGtionaliby 


atricity 


a. 


atrociby 


abrociby 


b. 


atreci by 


atrocity 


c . 


ati'ahciby 


atrociby 


d . 


atrahseby 


introducbion 


a. 


introduhction 


X 11 0 U U. L- b X U 11 


U a 




introduction 


C . 


introduction 


introdiction 


d. 


introdoctioii 


optishian 


a. 


opt i shun 


optisian 


b. 


optishian 


optikian 


c . 


optician 


optigian 


d. 


optikian 



12. o u mm e r c e a • c orim e r L i a 1 

b, commex'shial 





c. 


coTninorKia.l 




d. 


cojninersi n 1 


1'). me tor 


a. 


metric 




b. 


metric 




c. 


inebric 




d. 


mo brie 


1^1. fanatic 


a. 


fanatishism 




b. 


f ana bib ism 




c • 


f ana tiki sm 




Ci • 


f anatiaism 




a. 


collacian 




b. 


collacian 




c • 


col'le^ian 




d. 


collegian 


16. reduce 


a. 


reduction 




b. 


rediction 




c . 


redoc oion 




d. 


reduction 


17. Paris 


a. 


Parit»n 




b. 


Parizan 




c. 


Parik^n 




d. 


Paris^n 



a. commershial 

b. commei'cia.l 

c . commi-;rzial 
(I. commorshnl 

a. mohbric 

b. metric 

c. mehtrik 

d. matric 

a. f anatisizm 

b. fanatisi.sm 

c. fanacikism 

d. fanaticism 

a. collagian 

b. collihjim 

c. collihgian 

d. collegian 

a. reduhkshun 

b. reduhction 

c. redoction 
J . reduct ion 

a. Parizhian 

b. Parishian 

c. Parisian 

d. Parizhun 
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1 o 
I o • 


0 Gin^.Ui 


a. 


uemonic 






b. 


doraonic 






• 


dSinoiiic 








u''-)inoiiic 


.1.9. 






compot 1 [: ion 




* 


b. 


competition 






c . 


coiiipet i ion 






(i . 


cornpoci'ti.on 


20. 


cotif use 


a. 


confuzan 






b. 


confutan 






c . 


conf ulidn 






d. 




21 . 


artery 


a. 


art anal 






b. 


ortanal 






^ . 


ar oGriai 






d. 


arte real 


22. 


disperse 


a. 


disperban 






b. 


disperzan 






c. 


dispork2>n 






d. 


dispersan 


25. 


valid 


a. 


velidity 






b. 


validity 






c. 


validity 






d. 


valodity 
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a. deiuenlc 

c . doinatmik ■ 

d. deiuonic 

a. corn pah uicriun 

b. compuhti t icK^i 

c . co;npo ci ^ioji 

d. coinputi i.i^jn 

a. confuGfiion 

b. confusion 

c. confuzhion 

d. conruzhun 

a. artihrial 

b. artihryul 

c . artarial 

d . arterial 

a. disperzhun 

b. disperzhion 

c . dispersion 

d. dispershion 

a. velidi "-y 

b. validity 

c. vuhlidity 

d. vuhlidaty 



Ill 



24. habit a* 

c • 
d. 

25* frivol vouG a. 

b. 
c . 
d- 

26* minister a. 

b. 

<-> 

d. 

27- wise a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 

28. inclose a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 

29. severe a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 
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habitual 




habichual 


habichual 


b . 


habirr^ima). 


habipual 




habiohW':»"l 


iiaDi 0 riual 




hab itua . 


frivolity 


n • 


f rivahli^y 


f ravoliny 


b . 


.ri'ivality 


frivolity 


\^ • 


frivaiilauy 


X rivoxi cy 




f I'i.v 0.1. i cy 


ministerial 


a. 


minioceria ' 


ininosl:arial 


i") . 


ministi/irial 


minis t'iOnal 


c . 


mini3t;ihryu I 


minis oariaj. 


cl • 


ministoria ' 


v/isdom 


a. 


v/esd om 


wosdom 


b . 


v/ihzduKi 


v/aisdom 


c . 


wihsdom 


w 6 sciom 




Wise cm 


inclokure 


a . 


inclozriar 


inclozure 


b. 


incloshure 


incloture 


C • 


inclosurc 


inclozure 


d« 


incloz/iui^e 


sevo"rity 


a . 


sevai'ity 


sevurity 


b. 


sevehrity 


severity 


c . 


sevGhraty 


severity 


d. 


severity 
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JO. marine a. rnQrinci* 

u. inariiior 
c . maraner 

. olr.'ctric a. oloctrisiaii 

b. ei ect;rit^;ian 

c. eloc ::rishian 

d . electrilcian 

>2. mathoinatic a. rnatheinabijviaa 

b . n^a t iii'ina o i s ian 

c . matlieniat ilcian 

d. rnathematishian 



yj. ^co-raphy 


a. 


[j;eo[^:raV»hical 




b. 


- < 

Seocraphical 




c . 


geographical 




d. 


Se5r;raphical 


5^r. cave 


a. 


cavity 




b. 


casvity 




c. 


cuvi t;y 




d. 


covi oy 


contrite 


a. 


contrition 




b. 


concretion 




c. 


contrition 




d. 


controtion 




::• . inarii^or 

p. . dec .I'ic l.ar: 
b . elc*: :.ri la;. 

cu eleCuT au 

a. inai::ie::iai/i criiaa 

b . ma t ;io:riai; i g imn 

c . fnaoheTnai;! J J.an 

d . ma riona l^ic la a 

a. 3eoe::rapa"j.cal 

b . i;;e ogre ph ic a 1 

c . •7;eo£rahphicaj. 

d . r^e 0 (^i^ah T i ku 1 

a. caviby 

b. cevity 

c. cahvity 

d. cahvaty 

a. contrihtion 

b. contre ui-;n 

c. contrition 

d . contrihshun 



'8. [vrand 



iip iiic b 



'-iv). ana wOi'iy 



a. ilea oral iuv 



c • iiouuralil.y 

s 

a. {jx-aiamaxAaii 

b . f;;rain!rinriaii 

c . • :ro:nnariau 



•jx^arfiTnarian 



a. ;.;rancleur 

b • ^-ranycur 

c . i;jranoour 

cl , f;L*an:::our 

a, irKiuo.z2)n 

b. incLiu*-:;h2>n 

u. iritiuc tAii 

a. anato:racai 



b • anatomical 



c . anutoin'ical 



a. ana"c;ainical 

a. discush5>n 

b. discutan 

c . discus:an 
cl. discuk^n 



a • i:oui ra \y 

C . riOU V --n ; ;., y 

: I . ji'ai '1 m ahi'.;ra r. 

b . ; u'aninai:'iaa 

c . : :i-arinior: a. 

• : . .jraiTinanriar: 

a, ;^^aild our 

b, {-^raii^juL' 

c, i^ranjeur 

■ . :_5rai]zlr:ii.r 

a. i]:duo:^.ioii 

b. indue LI . -ri 

c . iiiducshan 

. iiiuucsl'ii'Mi 

a. anat;-;nical 

b. ariaTionical 

c . anaoalunikui 

d. anaoaruriiv.al 

a . discushuii 

b. discus^^lon 

c . d Lncushiun 

d. discuzion 
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42. 


divide 


a. 


divTdenU 


a. 


divulidend 






b. 


divedend 


b. 


divuhaand 






c. 


dovidend 


c. 


divadend 






d. 


dividend 


d. 


dividend 




rotary- 


a. 


rotarian 


a. 


rotarian 






b. 


rotarian 


b. 


rotahryun 






c. 


rotarian 


c. 


roterian 






0.. 


ratarian 


d. 


rotahrian 




labor 


a. 


laborious 


a. 


luhboryns 






b. 


laborious 


b. 


laborious 






c. 


laborious 


c. 


leborious 






u. . 


xa oar J.OUS 


d . 


luhborious 


45. 


elect 


a. 


elecfz)n 


a. 


eleczion 






b. 


elecshan 


b. 


elecshion 






c. 


electdn 


c. 


elecshun 






Cl. 


eleczdn 


d. 


election 


46. 


expire 


a. 


expiration 


a. 


expuhration 






b. 


oxpira'tion 


b. 


exparation 






c. 


expira'tion 


c. 


expiration 






d. 


experation 


d. 


expuhrashun 


47- 


humane 


a. 


humunity 


a. 


hum ah nit y 






b. 


humanity 


b. 


humanity 






c. 


humaenity 


c. 


humahnaty 






d. 


humonity 


d. 


humenity 
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•4-0. urban 



50. crecio 



Dl. verbose 



D2. reside 



5$. degrade 



a. cplc'ii^": 

b. episudic 

c. episi-n.c 

d. er)isodic 

a. arban' 

b. urban' 

c. urbany 

d. urbane' 

a. cx^eduious 

b . crez\ilous 

c. cretul.ous 



d. crejulous 



a. verbosity 

b. verbosity 

c. verbosity 

d. vorbusity 

a. resijual 

b. residual 

c. rosizual 

d. resitual 

a. degradation 

b. degradation 

c. degradation 

d . do^rada't i on 



a. ^']) L:-i'Kli;. 

b. epi:;ahuic 

d . episeaic 

a. urbahne 

b. urb'3:r:? 

c. urbaiui 

d . urbane 

a. crezhulous 

b. crejalus 

c. crojulous 

d. credulous 

a. verbahsi!:^ 

b. verbahsauy 

c . verberii by 

d. verbusiCv 

a. residual 

b. resljwel 

c. resizhual 

d. resijual 

a . degruhdat i on 

b. degradation 

c. degrodation 



d . degruhdashun 
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55. table 



5&. porvorse 



57. excrete 



58. canon 



a. [Kirnr.oLic 

b. parasitic 
c • parasitic 
ci. parasotic 

a. tobular 

b. tabular 
c • tabular 
d. oubular 

a. yerver'/jdn 

b . perverG-^n 

c . porverk^n 
ci. pervertan 

a. excratory 

b. excretory 

c . excretory 

d. oxcrctory 



a. cananical 

b. cononical 

c . canonical 

d. can'onical 



b, parade J c 
c • [^arasc.'t Ic 
d. parasihoik 

a. tahbular 

b. tabular 
d. Cahbuler 
d. tabular 

a. pervorzhion 

b. perverzhun 

c . pervorshion 

d. perversion 

a. excretory 

b. excrutory 

c . excruhtav;ry 

d. excruhtor^/ 

a. cuhnonical 

b. cuhnonikul 

c . canonical 

d. cenonical 



59. resident 


a. 


resident^l 


a. 


residenchial 




b. 


residenp^l 


b. 


residential 




0. 


residenshal 


c . 


residenchul 




d. 


residenchal 


d. 


residenshial 
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60 • 


confide 


a. 


Cv)nridenco 


a. 


co-nraaonce 






b. 


coi/fidcnco 


'J • 


coiu'Uiic'u.Uii:: 






c: . 


conriMenco 


c . 


Cv^nru:lu-^iiC'. 






cl. 


com 3,ience 


. 




61. 




a. 


envlk2>n 


a. 


onvisicri 






b. 


envlz^5n 


b . 








G . 


onviz/>n 




eiivishi^jn 






d. 


env.itan 


d. 


onvizhio:. 


62. 


immorsc 


a. 


immers^n 


•I . 


immerzimn 






b. 


irnmer t^^n 


b. 


iminershi:ui 






c. 


irnmerkan 


c . 








d. 


immorzan 


d . 




65. 


coiapose 


a. 


comp Inlto 


a . 


coinpahsice 






b. 


composite 


b . 


composite 






c . 


composite 


c . 


comoahzut 






d. 


cojnpusite 


d. 


cornposice 


64. 


unite 


a. 


^. ./ 
uniry 


a. 


unuht i 






b. 


unety 


b. 


unuhty 






c . 


onity 


c . 


unaty 






d. 


unity 


d. 


uni by 


65. 


algebra 


a. 


algebroic 


a. 


algebraic 






b. 


algebroic 


b. 


algebrahic 






c . 


algebraic 


c . 


algebraic 






d. 


algebraic 


d. 


algebrahik 
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vo. ooatiiy 



V/. Christ; 



OvS. afmosoic 



9. r:rac( 



70, incise 



71 • repulse 



a, oeabilic 



b. boouix ic 



c . boatl fir 
u. boat/if ic 

a. ChrisliZ)n 

b. Chris t;;^in 

c . Ciirispdii 

d. Chrischan 

a • 2L!];nv:> s b i shi sn 
b. ajinostibism 
c • annos t isisn 



d • asno s t iki sm 



a. grash^s 

b, £^raG3s 

c. gratas 

d, grakas 

a. incis^n 

b. incit^n 
incikan 

d. incizDii 

a. repuloan 

b, repulk^n 
c • repulsdn 
d, repulshan 



b . beujitirik 
r . b -,^a '.''ir. 



a ic 



a . Chrishian 
i). GiirisUiau 
c . Chrlscixun 
GiirisCiiian 

a. amiosLisizm 



b, agnoGticisni 



c. agnoGtikiGin 



a • agno s 1 1 s i sm 



a, gx^azious 



b. grashious 

c • grashuG 

d • gracious 

a, incishion 

b. incizhion 

c, incision 

d. incizhun 

a. repulsion 

b, repulshion 

c . repulshun 

d, repulzion 



72. crime 



75* reciprocal 



7^i-. derogate 



75* inacic 



76. revise 



77- syrnnast 



a. 


creminai 


a. 


t'rir:i 1 'ri i 


b. 


croninal 


b. 


cromiiial 


c. 


crininal 


c . 




d. 


criminal 


d. 


criimnui 


a. 


resuproc'icy 


a. 


rocipraiiclry 


b. 


reciproc ity 


b. 


reciprec i ".y 


c. 


reciprocity 


c • 


rociprahsi by 


d. 


reciprocity 


a. 


recinroc i. by 


a. 


derogates ry 


a. 


oerogatory 


b. 


dero{^at;ory 


b. 


doruguhtory 


c. 


derogatory 


c. 


deroguhtav/ry 


d. 


derogitory 


d. 


derogetory 


a. 


magigan 


a. 


magi shun 


b. 


magishan 


b. 


magician 


c. 


magis^n 


c. 


magikian 


d. 


Kiagilc2>n 


c\ « 


magiGhian 


a. 


roviz^n 


a. 


revishun 


b. 


revikan 


b. 


revizhion 


c. 


revizan 


c. 


r.^vision 


d. 


review n 


d. 


revishion 


a. 


gymnastic 


a. 


gymnahstik 


b. 


gymnastic 


b. 


gymnestic 


c. 


gimnastic 


c. 


gymnahstic 


d. 


gymnaes tic 


d. 


gymnastic 
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7o. supreme 



79- diac'aoGe 



80. incline 



81. diverse 



82. auGocrat 



85- intervene 



a. 


supremacy 


a. 


sU;)rariacy 


b. 


sanru:nacy 


1). 


:;.u.ir--;r"iao.y 


c . 








d. 


supreinacy 


•J . 


oU..r'j:rirnasy 


a. 


dia-:;iiur3i:.ic 


a. 


:li tX'Sjiot: vie 


b. 


dia[^nostic 


b. 


'J iat-;i:aiisu2 c 


c . 


diagnostic 


c . 


dia^nosi'^lc 


d. 


diagnistic 


d. 


diagnahst i> 


a. 


onclinafcioii 


a. 


incianat;!' ai 


b. 


inclinativon 


b. 


IncJ.uhnat i 


c. 


inc lonation 


c. 


incluhnashuri 


d. 


inclination 


u . 


inclination 


a. 


diverzan 


a. 


diversliion 


b. 


diversDn 


b. 


diverzhun 


c. 


diverkan 


c. 


diversion 


d. 


divertan 


d. 


diverzhi jn 


a. 


autocrecy 


a. 


autocracy 


u . 


cLu. O U dUy 


0 • 


au uocruiis^ 


C. 


autocracy 


C. 


autocruhcy 


d. 


autocrcBcy 


U. 


auLocrecy 


a. 


intervention 


a. 


intervoiition 


b. 


intervuntion 


b. 


inbervantion 


c. 


intervention 


c. 


i )i t e r vo hnt i c n 


d. 


intervention 


d. 


intervehnchun 
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••^5 . iiariiiony 



miracle 



88, adopt 



89* music 



b . quo:;.^an 

a. harinoniouij 

c . huriaini' -as 
c. . harrninious 

a, inira.^culo /.b 

b • miraculous 

c . miraculous 

d. moj-aculous 



a. 


lioijlo lil;y 


U m 


ho5jl;ility 


c . 


lu-v/zljoli t:y 


d. 


iiosi^iliir/ 


a. 


adoptdn 


b. 


adopzdn 


C • 


adopsh^^n 


d. 


adopfan 


a. 


musisan 


b. 


musig3n 


c • 


musishan 


d. 


musik^n 



a . harn'jhnl: u:l. 

b . liarnoiiiouf; 

c . aarMoriiiYLir, 
. harinuni -uj 

a . iiilrocul '^jl; 

b . mirahkuliuj 
c • niirMhoui.ou:; 
u • fi^ii acu i Olio 

a. hj::;oi::liuy 

b, 'lofs^;!!! '-^y 

c . h')ooOli5:y 

d, hosoihlaoy 

a. adop'oicjii 

b • adopshun 

c . adopshion 

d. adonzion 

a, musician 

b, rni-.sishian 
c • nu si shun 
d. musikian 
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90. accrete 



91. malice 



92. vaccine 



95. cr.i.iiic 



9^. defame 



95. remedy 



a. accro Lion 

b. accroLion 

c . accru oi'.jn 

d. accretion 

a. raaiucious 

b. meiiciours 

c. malicious 

d. malicious 

a. voce ina'u ion 

b. vaccination 

c . vaccination 

d. vaccanabion 



a. 


critishism 


b. 


critikism 


c . 


critibism 




critisism 


a. 


def ajna'tion 


b. 


defomation 


c . 


daf amauion 


d. 


delaination 


a. 


remedial 


b. 


rimad'ial 


c. 


remedial 


d. 


remadial 



a. accroli i.:n 

b. accr.'Ttion. 

d. accroti ;>a 

a. uuhlishus 

b. jnuhiicious 

c. n?i.liciou:3 

d . melici;:;us 

a. vacculination 

b . vaccona Uion 

c . vaccination 

d . V ac cu^. un a.s • lun 

a. cri'^isicrn 

b. crlcikioin 

c . criticism 

d. crlt isizm 

a. defuimiauion 

b. def eraation 

c . def uhniashun 

d. defamation 

a. remihdyul 

b. remedial 

c. remadial 

d. remihdial 



9r>. 




a. 












t. 


3'i;ivvL;r^-;ic 






















ci . 




' . 




9?. 




a. 




a. 








b. 




• > • 








c. 


tGino'ZJGriuous 














d . 






suf j'Mce 


a. 


:.nirrit:etLl; 










b. 


Gur.r.lr:}idno 


b. 


Gu.i'f inliuii' 






c . 




0 . 


Gurricicnu 






(1 . 


sufriGdnU 


' . 


;'juf f isjiion 


09. 


colony 


a. 


colonial 


a. 


colunia.]. 






b. 


colinial 


b. 


colohnial 






c. 


culinial 


c. 


col ohn;)n.il 






d. 


colonial 


d. 


colonial 


100. 


baron 


a. 


burinial 


a. 


bai^ohnial 






b. 


baronial 


b. 


barunial 






c. 


barinial 


c . 


baronial 






d. 


baronial 


d. 


barolm^ail 


101. 


public 


a. 


publisity 


a. 


publikity 






b. 


publibity 


b. 


publicity 






c. 


publishity 


c. 


publisaty 






d. 


publikity 


d. 


publisity 
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1 02 • astronomy 



a. 


as croniraical 


a • 


a3 Grori.»Liicci.l 


b. 


asorcnorj.ical 




astroneniijari 


c • 


a3 tr'.iuoiii'iucil 


c • 




d • 


as bruiiinicai 






a. 


. . ^. 


a « 


.o^dou ivo 




sociaijivc 




se^iat ive 




sadat ive 


C • 


GO dull I j v.? 


cu 


sedat'^ive 


d • 


ceduhtiv 



insane 



-105 • produce 



gland 



107 • narrate 



a. msoni oy 

b. insunity 

c, insanity 

d, insaenity 

a, prod oct ion 

b, produciyion 

c, predict ion 

d, production 

a, glanzular 

b, glandular 

c, glantular 

d, glandular 

a, narrazan 

b, narratan 

c, narrash^r 

d, narraf^n 



a* insaanaay 
b. insahnioy 



c • xnsenioy 



d* insanity 

a. produhccioa 

b • prodoc oion 

c • production 

d • pr oauhicshun 

a, glanjular 

b • tilcinjeler 

c • glandular 

d, glanzhular 

a. narrashun 

b. narrashion 

c. narrazion 

d. narration 
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I Oft. 




a. 


asGomp'^:ioii 


a • 


asr ..n^^iiioii 








assuiiipuioii 


b. 


a^1 suiin : L i on 






c. 


a:3SumoL.i(Ui 


c; . 


a3:Juhi:iV)Ghuu 






a . 


a3.sirr.;):.ic-n 


ci . 


as3ur;;)Uion 


i09. 


certificate 


a. 


certii'if.a'olon 


a. 


ceruiric-^oiui 




- 


b. 


c Gx* u !. r 1 c at; i 'j n 


b • 


C 0 P t "1 r "1 C M h 'I flu 






c. 


certifoca'oion 




ceri:irica'iwio 






Cl. 


cortiricat ion 


d. 


cercifica^iiion 


110. 


elastic 


a. 


elastibity 


a. 


eiasUici uy 






b. 


Glastisity 


b. 


elastisaty 






c . 


elastikity 


c . 


eiasi.il:i1:y 






d. 


elastishity 


<\ • 


elasoisi i:y 
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126 



!. • loduco 



abulose 



5, rederse 



4. rn.lotute 



5* neterse 



Oral. AlL'.'nKioivo 

a. leductioii 

b. Iodic cicm 

c . leducfcion 

d. ledocbion 

a. abul.iGiLy 

b. abulciGiby 

c. abulosity 

d. abulusiUy 

a. rederkan 

b. redersdn 
rederzan 

d. redertan 

a. rilotush^>n 

b. f ilobutan 

c . f ilotuzan 

d. filotuf^n 

a. netert^n 

b. neterzan 

c. netersan 

d. neterkan 



Vi ::ua I AL ( i; JTia i v 

a. l'>chihksliun 

b. Iedui\c bion 

c . lecioct ion 
e. loduction 

a. abulahsi 

b. abu.l ah.se ty 

c . abulesity 

d. abulosity 

a. rederzhiui 

b. rederzhion 

c. redersi on 

d. redershicn 

a. f ilouuzion 

b. f ilotusliun 

c. f ilotushian 

d. f ilotuoion 

a. neterzhion 

b. neterzhun 

c. netershion 

d. netersion 
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insijrbiomy 


a. 


inriLri riomicn 1. 




b. 


inribrinoinical 




c . 


ins bronoinical 




d. 


xnstrinomicai 


linerise 


a. 


linorib2>n 




b. 


linorizan 




c. 


linocik^^n 




d. 


Imerizan 


pi imo 


a. 


plominal 




b. 


plxminal 




c. 


pliminal 




d. 


plominal 


cliorraal 


a. 


chormalic 




b. 


chorinalic 




c • 


charmalic 




d* 


chorm ae-lic 


b?Liininar 


a. 


blinijnarian 




b. 


blinmarian 




c • 


blornmarian 




d. 


blirnmarian 


tane 


a. 


tuniUy 




b. 


tanity 




c • 


tonioy 




d. 


tanity 



:\ . ins I. c i nuiii i ca I 

b. ins tr:i tioin.i f;al. 

c . instrinafijra.l'.ul 

d . instrinalunical 

a. linerishion 

b. linerxzhion 

c . linerision 

d. liner izhun 

a. pliminal 

b. pleminal 

c. plihminal 

d. plihmnul 

a, chormahlic 
b • chormalic 
c • chormelxc 
d, chormahlik 

a • b 1 immaiiryun 

b, blxmmarian 
c • blimmcrian 
d. blimmahrian 

a, tahnaty 

b, tahnity 

c, tenity 

d, tanity 
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1'?. voralifcc 


a. 


voral:i. !; j c 


a. 


voraliiiwic 






b., 


vera I.o tic 


b. 


voralitic 






c . 


voralTl: ic 


c . 


vera Lotic 






cl. 


vorale i:ic 


d. 


voralihtik 




!.:>• rono 


a. 


ronic 


a. 


renic 






b. 


ronic 


b. 


ralxaic 






c. 


runic 


c. 


rahnik 






d. 


rinic 


d. 


ronic 




1 /'»•. clox-iGage 


a. 


c.lorilc*>n 


a. 


clorioion 






b. 


cloriz^n 


b. 


ciorizliun 






c. 


clori t2>n 


c. 


clorinhion 






d. 


clorizari 


d. 


clorizhion 




15. norep;y 


a. 


naragic 


a. 


noragic 




• 


b. 


nora^ic 


b. 


norihgic 






c. 


nore{;;:i c 


c. 


norogic 






d. 


noragic 


d. 


norihjik 




IG. intrate 


a. 


mtritory 


a. 


intracory 






b. 


intratory 


b. 


intx^uhtory 






c . 


ontrabory 


c. 


intruhtav/ry 






d. 


intratory 


d. 


inoretory 






a. 


glotita'bion 


a. 


gletatation 






b. 


gletitatirm 


b. 


gletuhtation 






c. 


gletetation 


c. 


gletuhbashun 






d. 


gletit'^ation 


d.. 


gletitation 


















i 





















1.8. robide 



V). laboni. 



\j. pro OOP 30 



? I . kation 



blecluco 



23'. ban id 



a* rebidenco 
b. rob'idenCG 



c . roboJonco 



a. laboxipa 1 

b. iabt:M-:a !. 
c • laberisrio^L 
d» l.aV^e rich 2)1 

a» proborr.e>ii 

b . i)s?oner:cd:i 

0 . prober U^n 

d . probo;.'.i:an 

a. kob j.i-.naAli-y 

b . !■■ ;xr i i our; s.i [,y 

c . i:u1;ic)na.1 1 U,y 



cl • kabionaliby 



a. bledawtioii 

b» bledocoion 

c • bled.ic Lion 

d. bled.uc bion 



a, 



basodi^y 



b . bisxdi uv 



bas'idi :.y 



c . 

d. oaGlaioy 



a. rebadenco 

b» rebuiiduns 

c: . robuihic'ilco 

'd . rcbi,;o;^c:j 



.abe:"icaua?. 



b. 



Labonchv/o I 
labcnLuai 

■or.>bor;:<uin 



a. national iJ.y 

b. »;;i.:is;iaria ! -"ili" 



kahtioivj ! J. i;v 



do k^»t;io.naJ..lry 

a. ble-'uhc iji'Mi 

b. bleduhkshun 

c . bledoction 

d. bioducuion 

a. hosidiLy 

bo basidi i^y 

c . buj.'jsidii;y 

d. buiisidaty 
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24. 


tranada 


a. 


traiiau :i.an 


a. 


trrmadian 






b. 


tranadian 


b. 


branahdian 






c. 


Uranadian 


c . 


trano*.' "J a:i 






A 


oPonadian 


d. 


''jran^i'idyixn 




L3?ofjLade 


a. 


bro(3;lada'oion 


a. 


brei^luhoaL \>.x 






l; • 


bro{_;lidafciun 


b. 


br(;rjj.o*^u^::lrn 






C . 


brc/jlada'cion 


( *. • 


brc\;;laaaC:i.j: 






d. 


brojjjladaL ion 


d. 


uro^^'' ulici ashui) 


2G. 


roniban 


a. 


ronj.uunil;y 


a. 


ronibeniU^' 






b. 


ronibaBiiity 


b. 


ronibaimufcy 






c. 


ronibaniby 


c . 


ronibahnity 






d. 


ronubanity 


d. 


ronibanity 


27. 


Iclaris 


a. 


klaris<5n 


a. 


klarizhian 






b. 


klario^n 


b. 


klai'ishian 






c. 


klariz?>n 


c. 


klax'isian 






d • 


i:larikdn 


d. 


klarizhuri 


23. 


slarom 


a. 


siarornatic 


a. 


slarohinatic 






b. 


slureinatic 


b. 


slaromatic 






c . 


slaremabic 


c . 


slaroliraatik 






d. 


slaromatic 


d. 


slarurnatic 


29. 


Izintal 


a. 


kintalioy 


a. 


kintality 






b. 


kontility 


b. 


kinteliby 






c . 


kinfcil'iby 


c . 


kinbahle oy 






d. 


kmbality 


d. 


kintahliby 
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a • 


inox*.! ( i 


' i « 
















c . 




C • 






V i m 




d • 


irioi'icisn 




a . 




0.. 






C m 




1 J w 
<•> 


koh'cni 'C. 




d . 


kuo:iV!.c 




] .a *jric 


j:)2. p lorano 


a . 


ploraniLy 


a. 


plorahnil.y 




D • 


1 ^\ 1"* /*\ r i *1 1 * •\ r 

p J. » ) J. ^ ' ri_L \jj 


0 • 






C • 




c • 


piorahnaty 




d. 


D 1 opu rii n V 

IvT ^ ^ 1 ^ \J ^ 


d • 




nab.le 


a . 


nabular 


a. 


nahbulaj? 




u • 


LiU IJ U.I, « 11 


u • 


T1 3 "I'M 1 1 n T» 




C • 


oular 


C . 


uahbulor 




d. 


nubular 


d. 


nebular 


:»'-:•. {5lomiae 


a. 


(jlomanor 


a. 


j^.lomuhnor 




b. 


gl.oTJixnor 


b. 


gloininor 




c • 


^lonuiior 


c . 






d . 


glae^'iiier 


d. 


glomuhner 




a. 


tallesian 


a. 


fcallagian 




b. 


tolla^^ian 


b. 


tallihjun 




c . 


tallai^'fiaii 


c. 


tallihgian 




d. 


tal^legian 


d. 


tallegian 
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j>G. vasUrony 



57* bepame 



58. detrete 



59- beraf ic 



40. plornary 



41. infose 



a. 




b. 


vur. t:i-iniuiic 


c. 


va^;. 'j.cinious 


cL. 


vastronious 


a. 


bepamation 


b. 


bepana'bion 


c . 


bopuma'bion 


(1. 


be puma fc ion 


a. 


dotrotory 


b. 


de Oratory 


c . 


deti^e bory 


d. 


dotre bory 


a. 


berarish2)n 


b. 


bex-ax ic;^)n 


c . 


beraf isaxi 


d. 


berarik2>n 


a. 


plorrj.ae.?iaii 


b. 


plornarian 


c . 


plornarian 


d. 


plirrjarian 


a. 




b. 


inf oz'ar 


c . 


info bar 


d. 


inf okar 



b . Vol.;: or;iriiv):j::, 

a. be;;>uiii::aoion 

b . bopeinaiy.ion 

c . be;:)UiijnaGhun 

d . bo pamabidji 

a. ciohi'oborv 

b . de bi'uborv 

c . <:ietruh'jav/ry 

d . d3t;ruiVborv 

a. beraf ician 

b . boraf iGhi.an 
0 . bei^af ishuri 
d. beraf ikian 

a. plornarian 

b . pi ornaiiryun 

c . plornorian 

d . p 1 o r nahr i an 

a. infozher 

b. info share 

c . inf osure 

d. inf oahurc 



n2. 


sap pile 


a. 


sapr)oiian 


a. 


sappihl i.ari 






b. 


sappelian 


n. 


sappihlyua 






c. 


sappilian 


c. 


sappelian 






d. 


sappilian 


a. 


sappilian 




striof ony 


a. 


sfcriof inian 


a. 


striof unian 






b. 


sbreof inian 


b. 


striofonian 






0. 


striof onian 


c. 


striof o)myun 






d. 


striofonian 


d- 


striof ormian 




dillerce 


a. 


dillers^l 


a. 


dillorshial 






b. 


dillcrkal 


b. 


dillercial 








dillertal 


c. 


dillerzial 






d. 


dillershal 


d. 


dillershal 




flade 


a. 


f lazular 


a. 


f lajeler 






b. 


f lajular 


b. 


f ].ajuiar 






c. 


f latular 


c. 


f ladular 






d. 


fl.adular 


d. 


f lazhular 




motagraph 


a. 


mobagraphous 


a. 


motagriphous 






b- 


rnot'ap:raDhous 


h 

\J m 










motogtaphous 


c. 


mot agruhphou s 






• d. 


mooagriphous 


d. 


motagruhf us 




ronulode 


a. 


ronulodic 


a. 


ronulahd-ic 






b. 


ronuladic 


b. 


ronulahdic 






c. 


ronuludic 


c. 


ronulodic 






d. 


ronulidic 


d. 


ronuledic 
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^9. sonatactic 



kabor 



551. promine 



52. demon 



55. stirnedy 



b. i.".;or:>t.;.L'l\.at) 

c . 3or[>oTv.dn 
cu sorperoan 

a. sonabac bison 

b . s ona t ac t i sh^ n 

c . sonatactik;3n 

d. sonatacb j.[5?>n 

a. kaboj;iou3 

b. kab:Lr'ir>uf3 

c . kib urinous 

d. kabor i'ouG 

a. proiTionabion 

b. pra^rn ira'bion 

c . prominabivon 

d . pr om anat ion 

a. clominious 

b. clonionious 
cleinor/ious 

d. clomin^ious 

a. stomadial 

b. sbimadial 

c . stimedial 

d. stimedial 



b. S(7l':)0rzii i • 'Vl 

c • sorp.i^rnnivjL 
d. surporsion 

a . i 3 0 n a b a c 1 1 s r 1 i a J 1 

b . sonauac cisiuia 
c • sonabacbikian 
d • sonatac bic iar) 

a. kaboriou:; 

b. kuhboriou^i 

c. keborious 

d. kuliboryus 

a. promana''.ion 

b • pro rauhna b i o n 

c • promulmasiiun 

d, proniinabion 

a. clemolini .5U3 

b. clemonious 

c . cleraohnTUG 

d. clemuniou3 

a. stimihdyul 

b. stimedial 

c. stimadial 

d. stimihdial 
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5^* monuse 



1^5. conloue 



56, honovate 



!>7, f lemon 



58, foric 



59* flogra 



a. monuz'dn 

b . moixuu^n 

c . monukan 

d . monuzan 

a, conloUation 

b. conl(;ti't;ion 
c • conlebi'tion 
d. conlTb'ation 



a . 


honovashidn 


b. 


ho nova tan 


c . 


honovazan 


d. 


lionovafan 


a. 


f leminic 






b. 


f lemonic 


c • 


f leinonic 


d. 


f lominic 


a. 


forican 


b- 


f orican 




Torishan 


d. 


f orik;>n 


a. 


riograic 




-* — 

f lagreic 




f logreic 


d. 


f lograic 



a, nonu^ihicn 

inonus.iou 

c . rrionuzhiwa 

d. monuzhuii 

a. con.Luhi;i5:hun 

]) . coiiLuhti (.ion 

c • conletition 

d. conlutition 

a, honovashun 

b. honovashion 
c • honovazion 
d. honovation 

a. ricviienic 

b. flenahnic 

c . f lemahnik 

d . f lemonic 

a. forician 

b. forikian 

c. forishun 

d. f orishion 

a, f logreic 

b, f logTahic 

c, f lograic 

d, flograhik 
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60. ensotic 



51. torbit 



62. lemace 



63. blinest 



64-. larnipot 



65- sorrect 



a. ensotikism 

b. ensotibisin 

c. ensotisism 

d. ensotishism 

a. torbishual 

b. torbichual 

c. torbitual * 

d. torbipual 

a. lemasas 

b. leinakas 

c. lematas 

d. lemashas 

a. blinespuous 

b. blinestuous 

c. bineschuous 

d. blineshuous 

a. larnipotical 

b. larnipitical 

c. lornipitical 

d. larnipotical 

a. sorrecfan 

b. sorreczan 

c. sorrecshan 

d. sorrectan 



a. enso-cikism 

b. enso tisj.zm 

c. ensoticisia 

d. ensotisism 

a. torbishual 

b. torbichual 

c. torbitual 

d. torbichv/ol 

a. lemazious 

b. lemashious 

c. lemashus 

d. lemacious 

a. blineschuous 

b. blines'';uous 

c. blineshuous 

d. blineschvms 

a . lar nipah b ikul 

b . larnipahtical 

c. larnipotical 

d. larnipetic 

a. sorrecshun 

b. sorrecshion 

c. sorreczion 

d. sorrection 
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66. 


plorbast 


a. 


plortas'tics 


a. 


plortahstiks 






b. 


plortis'tics 


b. 


plortestics 






c • 


plartistics 


c . 


plor bahstics 






a* 


pior uas ulcs 


a. 


plor bast ics 


67. 


morfose \ 


a. 


morfusite 


a. 


morf esite 






b. 


morf osite 


b. 


morf ahzit 






c . 


morf isite 


c • 


morf osibe 






a • 


mon osi oe 


A 

Q. • 


mori ansi ue 


68. 


deglume 


a. 


deglimption 


a. 


degluhinption 






b. 


deglomption 


b. 


degluhmpshun 






c . 


deglumption 


c . 


deglumption 






a • 


deglumption 


A 

d • 


0. e g 1 ompui on 


69. 


nef ede 


a. 


nefejuate 


a. 


nef ezhuate 






b. 


nefe duate 


b. 


nef ejuate 






c . 


nef ezuate 


c . 


nef e duate 






d. 


nef etuate 


A 

a. 


nef ejewit 


70. 


aflim 


a. 


af liinic 


a. 


uhf limik 






b. 


af loinic 


b. 


if limic 






c . 


a'f liinic 


c . 


uhf limic 






d. 


ejriimic 


d. 


af limic 


71. 


whilogate 


a. 


whilogi^tive 


a. 


whilogetive 






b. 


whilogat ive 


b. 


whilogative 






c . 


whiloga1;ive 


c . 


whiloguhtive 






d. 


whilogative 


d. 


whiloguht iv 
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72. rene 



75- ortreme 



7^. monoduce 



75. nitept 



75. fomite 



77* koness 



a. runetic 

b. ro'netic 

c. renetic 

d. renetic 

a. ortromacy 

b. ortrumacy 

c . ortremacy 

d. ortremacy 

a. monoductive 

b . monoductive 

c . monodictive 

d. monodoctive 

a. nitepf^n 

b . nitepshan 

c. nitepzan 

d. niteptan 

a. fomition 

b . f ometion 

c . f omTtion 

d. fom'otion 

a. koness7>rx 

b. konest^n 

c. koneskan 

d. koneshan 



a. renehtic 

b. renehtik 

c. renatic 

d. renetic 

a. ortramacy 

b . ortremacy 

c . ortrehraacy 

d. ortrehmasy 

a . monoduhctive 
b • monodoctive 

c . monoductive 

d. monoduhktiv 

a. nitepshion 

b. niteption 
c • nitepzion 
d. nitepshun 

a. f omihtion 
f ometion 

c. fomition 

d. fomihshun 

a. koneshun 

b . konession 

c . koneshion 

d. konezion 
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78. 


sasl>ic 


a. 


sa?;L Lbi<>.y 


a. 


sasoici ^y 






b. 


sasbishity 


b. 


sasbisaky 






U • 


od.o U 1 o-L oy 


O • 


SdS o IKl oy 






A 

U. • 




CL • 


odLoolol uy 


79. 


tricise 


a. 


tricik^n 


a. 


tricizhun 






b. 


tricizan 


b. 


tricizhion 






c • 


uric 1Z3I1 


c • 


tricision 






A 

U. • 




\X • 


one 1 sxiion 


80. 


consire 


a. 


consira'tion 


a. 


consuhrabion 






b. 


consiration 


b. 


cousaration 






c • 


conseratiion 


c • 


consirat ion 






CL • 


consiration 




c 0 nsuin* a s hun 


81. 


darol 


a. 


darol'ity 


a. 


darahlity 






b." 


darolity 


b. 


darolity 






c • 


daroli'fcy 


c • 


darelity 






Q. • 


auxoii ty 


CL • 


ciaraiiia oy 


82. 


nist 


a. 


nishan 


a. 


nishian 






b. 


nischan 


b. 


nistian 






c. 


nispan 


c. 


nischun 






d. 


nist^n 


d. 


niscliian 


85. 


poralectic 


a. 


poralectish3n 


a. 


poralectician 






b. 


poralectisan 


b. 


poralectishun 






c. 


poralectigan 


c. 


poralectishian 






d. 


poralectika.n 


d. 


poralectikian 
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8^, 


intersume 


a. 


inbersimxrtion 


a. 


inLer.sompllon 






b- 


intersomption 


b. 


intersuhmption 






c. 


inter sumption 


c* 


inter snhm p shun 






d. 


inter sumption 


d- 


inter sumption 


85. 


keblic 


a. 


keblikity 


a. 


keblikity 






b. 


keblisity 


b. 


keblicity 






c. 


keblibity 


c. 


keblisaty 






d. 


keblishity 




keblr.sity 


86, 


dotile 


a. 


dotility 


a. 


dotihlity 






b- 


dotility 


b- 


dotility 






c. 


dotelity 


c. 


dotelity 






d- 


dotolity 


d. 


dotihlaty 


87. 


plorice 


a. 


ploritant 


a. 


plorizient 






b. 


ploris^nt 


b. 


p 1 or i shunt 






c. 


plorikant 


c. 


ploricient 






d. 


plorish^nt 


d. 


plorishient 


88. 


chortery 


a. 


chorterial 


a. 


chortihrial 






b. 


chortarlal 


b. 


chortihryul 






c. 


chorterial 


c. 


chortairial 






d. 


chartarial 


d. 


chorterial 


89. 


sirban 


a. 


sirban^ 


a. 


sirbahne 






b. 


sorban^ 


b. 


sirbene 






c. 


sirban' 


c. 


sirbahn 






d- 


sirbany 


d. 


sirbane 
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90. 


lavere 


a. 


laverity 






b. 


lavority 






c . 


lavurity 






d. 


laverity 


91. 


f ornest 


a* 


f ornespan 






b. 


f orneshan 






c . 


f ornesch^n 






d. 


f ornest^n 


92. 


bilagose 


a. 


bilagisity 






b. 


bilagosity 






c. 


bilagosity 






d. 


bilagusity 


93. 


clorede ' 


a. 


clorezar 




• 


b. 


clored2ir 






c . 


cloretar 






d. 


clorejar 


94. 


blorinomy 


a. 


blorinomical 






b. 


bloririoinical 






c. 


blarinomical 






d. 


blarinomical 


95. 


delave 


a. 


delavity 






b. 


delovity 






c. 


delavity 






d. 


deluvity 



a. lavariby 

b. lavehrity 

c . lavehraty 

d. laverity 

a. f orneschun 

b. f orneschion 

c . f ornestion 

d. f orneshion 

a. bilagahsety 

b. bilagosity 

c . bilagesiby 

d. bilagahsity 

a. clorejer 

b. clorejure 

c. cloredure 

d. clorezhure 

a. blorinomical 

b. blorinemical 

c. blorinahmikul 

d. blorinahmical 

a. delavity 

b. delevity 

c. delahvity 

d. delahvaty 
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95. parcony 



97. loratify 



98. nacrete 



99* renulse 



100. ralice 



101. blorafise 



a. parconial 

b. parconial 

c . porkinial 

d. parkiriial 

a. lorotif ic 

b. loratif ic 

c . loret^if ic 

d. loraetif i c 

a. nacrution 

b. nacretion 

c . nacrotion 

d. nacretion 

a. renuls'dn 

b. renultan 
c renulkon 
d. renulshan 

a. rolicious 

b. relicious 

c . relicious 

d . raeLicio us 

a. blorif isation 

b . blarif isa'tion 

c . bloraf esation 

d. blorifisa'tion 



a. parcunial 

b. parcohnial 

c. parcohnyul 

d. parconial 

a. loruhtif ic 

b. loruhtif ik 

c. loratif ic 

d. loritific 

a. nacrehtion 

b. nacration 

c. nacrehshun 

d. nacretion 

a. renulsion 

b . renulshion 

c . renulshun 

d. renulzion 

a. ruhlishus 

b. ruhlicious 

c . ralicious 

d. relicious 

a. bloraf uhzashun 

b. bloraf isation 

c . blorafuhsation 

d. bloraf asation 



er|c 
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102. klornort 



103 • sornography 



10^1-. tebric 



105 • brado 



106. dantager 



107 • prand 



a. 


klornorzia 


b. 


klornertia 


c. 


klornersha 


a . 


klornerfia 


a. 


sornagraphical 


b. 


s 0 r nagr afi^li c al 


c . 


sarnagraphical 


d • 


sorno graphical 


a. 


tebrig-a.n 


b. 


tebrisan 


c. 


tebrikan 


a • 


tebrishz)!! 


a. 


bratulous 


b. 


bradulous 


c. 


brazulous 


d. 


brajulous 


cL • 


a Ti ft a d* a "p t a 1 
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b. 


dantagerial 


c . 


dontagarial 


d. 


dantagerial 


a. 


pranzular 


b. 


prandular 






c . 


pranjular 


d. 


prantular 



a. k.l ornerzia 

b. klornershia 

c. klornertia 
d* klornersha 

a. sornographical 

b . sornogrephical 

c . sornograhphical 

d. sornograhf ikul 

a. tebrishun 

b. tebrishian 





tebrician 


d. 


tebrikian 


a. 


bradzhulous 


b. 


brajelus 


c. 


brajulous 


d. 


bradulous 


a. 


dantagarial 


b. 


dantagerial 


c. 


dantagihrial 


d. 


dantagihryul 


a. 


pranjular 


b. 


prandular 


c . 


pranjewler 


d. 


pranzhular 
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108. ofil;e 



109* fassere 



110. doranic 



a. ufiby 

b. oflty 

c. of'ity 

d. ofeby 

a. fassarence 

b. f asserence 

c. fosserence 

d. fasserencG 

a. doranibi ty 

b. doranisity 

c. doranikity 

d. doranishity 



a. ofuliLi 

b. ofuhl;y 

c. of a by 

d. ofity 

a. fassuhrence 

b. f asserence 

c. f a^suhrens 

d. f assurencc 

a. doranisaty 

b. doranisity 

c. doranikity 

d. doranicity 



